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Look out! Tw o winners 
are coming! The flavor 
makes boys and girls pals 
with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

Kellogg’s makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 
flavor. The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is neces¬ 
sary every day to satisfy the demand. Each deli¬ 
cious, golden-toasted Hake has a flavor-thrill for all. 
More than 2,000,000 quarts of milk or cream and 
tons of fruit are used daily with Kellogg’s. Try it 
for breakfast! For sale at all grocers. Served in 
leading hotels and restaurants. 


CORN FLAKES * 


Why Kellogg*s is always 
on top! 

It’s the flavor —marvelous, inde¬ 
scribable— that makes Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the leading seller 
•moog ready-to-eat cereals. 


Over-fresh ALWAYS 

Kellogg' b exclusive inner- 
sealed uaxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes toasty - 
crisp, _ 


id 
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Why YOU Should Buy a 

Mason & Risch Piano 

SOLD FROM FACTORY-TO-HOME 


1 A high-grade piano of 
solid construction. Will 
last a lifetime. 

‘2. Unequalled rich tone and 
easy action. 

3. The product of 50 years’ 
experience in building 
pianos. 

4. Our Faetorv-to-home plan 
of selling gives you super¬ 
ior value and a saving of 
money. 

We will gladly arrange easy 
terms to suit you and make a 
old instrument. 



Sample Bargain from our Exchange Department 

One Morris Piano, Mahogany Case, Price - $295 


Mason & Risch Limited 

344 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. 

Also at Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Nelson and Vancouver. 

Lmrge Selection of Victor Recorde. Quick Service. Write for Sig Free Catalog. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 

News from the Organizations 


Matter for tills pas© should be sent to the Secretary. United Farmers ©f Alberta, Calgary 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, Regina; Secretary, United Farmers of Manlteba, WiiuU-v, 


Saskatchewan 


An Important Decision 

A case of considerable interest to 
farmers generally was tried at Sedley 
on August 10. It arose out of an at¬ 
tempt to prevent Sedley G.G.A. from 
eo-operating to seeure a ear load of 
twine. Information was laid against 
the officers of the association, who had 
been active in connection with securing 
the orders for twine, under the Hawkers 
and Peddlers Act, and an attempt was 
made to prove that in securing such 
orders they were liable under the Act. 
Mr. Cumming, of the firm of Barr, 
Stewart, Johnson and Cumming, repre¬ 
sented the association, and Mr. Justice 
Martin, of Weyburn, presided over the 
case. After evidence was submitted, 
Mr. Martin stated that in his opinion 
the Hawkers and Peddlers Act did not 
apply to transactions where a group of 
men or association, as in this case, 
pooled their resources for the purpose 
of co-operative purchasing, and that 
the evidence disclosed simply a case of 
pooling of resources for the purpose of 
.co-operative buying. The information 
was, therefore, dismissed. 

This case is of considerable impor¬ 
tance, as there is evidently an organized 
attempt to prevent the farmers purchas¬ 
ing their supplies co-operatively, and 
the judgment ill this case makes it quite 
clear that this Hawkers and Peddlers 
Act was never intended to apply to 
groups of farmers co-operating to buy 
supplies. 


S.G.G.A. Notes 

Two well-attended meetings were 
held, one in the G.G.A. Hall, north of 
Earl Grey, and the other at Donkeld 
School, near Cymric, last week. Geo. 
F. Edwards addressed both meetings, 
and received very attentive hearings. 
He later organized a local at the latter 
point, and a canvas is being put on 
immediately after the harvest, in an 
endeavor to get 100 per cent, of the 
farmers into the local. 


Mantario local is going strong this 
year. W. E. Metcalfe, secretary, in 
forwarding fees for 23 members, 
passes last year’s mark. We are looking 
forward to greater activity from this 
local. 


Alberta 


U.F.A. Notes 

“We now have a membership of 33, 
and with the completion of our hall 
hope to increase this number consider¬ 
ably,’’ writes G. S. Watt, secretary of 
the Bear Lake local. 


Miss Gladys Anderson recently or 
ganized the Live Wire Junior local, 
with Guy Watson, Lacombe, president, 
and Miss Alice Harris as secretary. The 
average age of the members is 16. 


The junior members entertained the 
Holborn U.F.W.A. at a dinner at a 
recent meeting. The members quilted 
the U.F.A. star quilt, to be sold later 
to raise funds to pay for the hall. 


Didsbury Convention 

The Didsbury U.F.A. Provincial Con¬ 
stituency Association convention was 
held at Three Hills, on July 17. During 
the course of the convention, A. B. 
Claypool, M.L.A., gave an address, after 
which his efforts in organizing the pool 
were endorsed. 

Mr. Clark, president, made a resume 
of the progress of the past five years, 
and urged the farmers to maintain the 
best and only business government the 
province has ever had. 

Resolutions were passed, expressing 
thanks to the U.F.A. membership as a 
whole and to the provincial government 
for their work towards the establish¬ 
ment of the pools; they also expressed 
their appreciation of the present gov¬ 
ernment ’s road policy. 

A resolution, asking that when a 
mortgage is given on certain security, 
that the mortgagor have no claim be 
vond said security, was passed by a 


small majority. A resolution on pro¬ 
hibition was tabled for one year 

The following officers were elected- 
President, Mr. Clark; vice-president 
Mr. Hart, Carbon; director at large’ 
F. G. Brown, Acme. Other directors 
were: Mrs. II. Braden, .Tag. Gordon 
Mrs. Wills, .1. S. Earle, Mrs. Wood, M r 
Jones, Mrs. Hague and David Irvine. 

Does Large Business 

During the past year the Pi no her 
Creek Association did a total business 
of $351,650. 124 cars of livestock, 5,07S 
tons of hav, 215 tons of timothy, and 
a large volume of other farm products 
were handled. The present membership 
is 336 as compared with 246 last vear. 

A. B. Claypool spoke on the three pools 
at a recent meeting, and it was decided 
to take a vote by post card ballot, to 
determine whether the Pincher Creek 
Association shall join the Alberta Live¬ 
stock Pool. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Utopia, L. C. Bonertz; Soring Ridge, 

T. D. Mansfield; Twin Butte, J. Nescott; 
Kerr, H. Schultz; S. P. Hunter, director 
at large. 

Nanton Convention 

The annual convention of the Nanton 

U. F.A. Provincial Constituency Asso 
eiation, held at Nanton on July 16, 
adopted the report of D. H. Galbraith, 
M.L.A., and endorsed G. G. Coote as 
their next federal candidate. Discus¬ 
sion took place on the government’s 
natural resources and road building 
policies, which were approved. Liquor 
licenses and insurance were also dis¬ 
cussed. 

H. F. Spencer, U.F.A. director for 
Madeod, urged that on no account 
should the members neglect the U.F.A., 
as it was necessary for the social, 
economic and political activities of the 
fanners and the success of the pools 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected by acclamation, as follows: W. 
D. Ransom, president; M. E. Malehow, 
Stavely; Mrs. Little, Stavely; and Thos. 
Ilagerman, Parkland, vice-presidents. 
Each U.F.A. local will elect a director 
and the directors will appoint a secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Manitoba 


Results from Co-operation 

J. S. Patten, secretary of Benito 
U.F.M., reports to Central office as fol¬ 
lows: “ I have distributed 34,000 pounds 
of binder twine recently, to the mem¬ 
bers of Benito and Thunder Hill locals, 
and the co-operation I have had by 
both locals working together in tics 
connection has been splendid. Also we 
have helped non-members to secure 
twine nearer cost, as other agencies 
here smashed their prices a little closer 
this year to meet our prices, and still 
we saved 80 cents per 100 pounds to 
our U.F.M. members. T am enclosing 
another $12 membership dues, received 
during twine distribution. Thunder 
Hill U.F.M. also had some dues paid in 
at the twine car, and no doubt you will 
hear from them shortly. The crops are 
splendid in the Swan River Valley, but 
a little rust on wheat has developed 
just lately.” The membership strength 
in Benito U.F.M. has been fully main¬ 
tained and there is prospect of a fur¬ 
ther increase before the end of the year. 

U.F.M. Notes 

Members of St. Andrews Junior 
U.F.M. are holding a vegetable show 
on Saturday, August 29. This will he 
held in the U.F.M. Community Hall at 
St. Andrews, and will consist of entries 
in vegetables, flowers, canning of fruit 
and vegetables, and cooking. First, 
second and third prizes in each entry, 
ranging from 20 cents to 50 cents, will 
be given. A fee of 25 cents "id be 
made to non-members of the local, and 
nil entries must be in the hands of the 
secretary, Mias V. Pittis, not later than 
August 26. The exhibit will be form¬ 
ally opened at 2.30 p.m., by Miss Mabel 
E. Finch, provincial secretary ot the 
l uited Farm Women of Manitoba. 

Continued on Page 20 
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A Weekly Journal for Progressive Farmers 
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ful enquiry, that every advertisement in The 
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or tlrm xvho advertises in The Guide 
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!‘<«t master - General. Ottawa Canada fur transmission as atxrond .las* 
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filmier,recently on a visit \\ ith a delegation 
from the Union, said that xxltile they had 
learned many tilings during their stay in 
the I'nited Kingdom, they thought that 
the Englishman on the land “was pre¬ 
historic" in his methods. 

Tlu» remark has created not a little 
resentment, hut, unfortunately, it is u 
remark that those most familiar with 
British agricultural affairs not infre¬ 
quently endorse. 

The laek of eo-«|>crntive marketing on a 
national scale, for instance, is a glaring 
example of how the farmer fails to realise 
the Benefits of organization. It is esti¬ 
mated that m the three commodities, 
bread, meat and milk, he loses to the 
middlemen no less than f>f>0 million 
dollars a year. The (’.().I). system, if it 
were introduced, however, would go far 
to put some of this money, if not the 
greater part, in his pocket, lienee his 
appeal to the Baldwin government. 


Guide and its readers a high tribute in 
this costume. He is a true representative 
0 f the West, for it was an appreciation 
of the principles of co operation and 
economic justice which were back of 
the idea represented in tlie picture. On 
the other hand, this lad has received 
encouragement and training in the 
development of his constructive and 
inventive instincts which will be in¬ 
valuable in later years. 

Northern Manitoba has many rich 
natural resources, including its minerals, 
pulpwood, fisli and water power, its 
areas of rich soil and wonderful scenery. 
But none of these, nor all of them put 


Made by 


Westinghouse 

Only 


A SUBSC 


Payments 


Storage 
or Dry 
Batteries 


Complete Outfit 

Ready to Set Up 


W. IN’, Cotton, age 7 years, 
Winner or (list prize for 
costume—made entirely of 1 


The Radiola 3-A represents the last word in wireless reproduction. It 
is a WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCT. The name of the greatest manu¬ 
facturer of electrical apparatus thus guarantees its absolute scientific 
perfection. It is the best buy of the radio season—the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity since the coming of radio. 

For the first time, this set is now offered at a popular price, on liberal 
terms. You can now have the genuine Radiola 3-A—four tubes, all equip¬ 
ment ready to set up, for only $5.00 down and easy monthly payments. 

The complete outfit includes tubes, head phones, dry cells, batteries and aerial. 

You can enjoy a GOOD radio set at all times. But most pleasure is to be had in the 
fall, winter, and spring months. Now is the time to get yourset Ami YOU CSD 
have the best at a reasonable price, on liberal terms. Choose a Radiola 3-A. made 
by Westinghouse and make no mistake. T here is no longer any reason why you 
should not have this excellent set in your home. Write today for our offer. 


together, are as great or as valuable as 
the natural resources represented by its 
wealth of boys and girls. 

There is much originality and dis¬ 
tinction in the costume, and this expres¬ 
sion of goodwill towards The Guide is 
very inspiring. These are busy times, 
and farm folk can’t find much time to 
read, yet a few minutes snatched from 
the daily grind are a source of eiluca 
tion, profit and recreation. It takes 
away the strain of the rush and worry 
of harvesting, and a few minutes spent 
in reading editorial, news, agricultural 
articles or the serial story will give 
genuine satisfaction and pleasure. 

No doubt our journal can be improved, 
but our first concern is to keep the 
standard of the reading matter high. 
Many a reader lias expressed his appre¬ 
ciation in this regard. By boosting the 
good features of our journal, every 
reader can help to increase its prestige. 
Voting Wilford Cotton has the right 
idea when he slates that every farmer 
should be a subscriber. How does vour 
neighbor stack upf Does he read The 
Guide! Can you get next to him, and 
send in his subscription if he has not 
already dofcie so! 


if it were 
money. ] 


Write Today for Free Book 


telling all.about this great offer. Just mail a post card or letter at once, and we will 
send you full details of this sensational radio opportunity. Remember, this is the 
geniiin/t Radiola 3 A. made by WESTINGHOUSE, the greatest manufacturer of 
receiving sets! Write TODAY. 

BABSON BROS, of Canada, Ltd., Dept.RC.31 

110 Princess St, Winnipeg, Man. 321 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Grain G 


New 

Prices 


OVERLAND 

and 

WILIYS'KNIGHT 


As a result of the best year’s 
sales in the history of Willys- 
Overland, the following new 
prices become effective imme¬ 
diately. 

4 Cylinder Overland 


Touring - 

- - - $ 710 

Coupe 

- - - 885 

Coach 

- - - 910 

Sedan 

- - - 1,010 


4 Cylinder Willys-Knight 


Touring - 

- $1,675 

Coupe - 

1,950 

Coupe-Sedan 

1,950 

Sedan 

2,050 

Brougham 

- 2,250 

6 Cylinder Overland j 

Coach - 

- $1,275 

Sedan - 

1,550 

6 Cylinder Willy s- 

Knight 

Touring - 

- $2,500 

Roadster - 

2,500 

Coupe-Sedan 

3,000 

Brougham 

3,000 

Coupe - 

- 3,150 

Sedan - 

3,300 

All prices F.O.B. Factory. 

Taxes extra. 

Willys - Overland Sales 

Co., Limited 1 

HEAD OFFICE AXD FACTORIES: TORONTO. CANADA \ 

Branches: Toronto Montreal Winnipeg ij 


i 


f Read the Information Box in the Farmers’ Market Place J 


Fays to Grind Small Grain 

(•rinding small grain for pig food 
showed an avo-ago gain of 12 por rent, 
over feeding whole grain, as an average of 
tests conducted by experiment stations 
in various seetions. In most eases this 
saving is greater than the eost of grinding. 

The greatest value of grinding, espooi- 
ally in the wheat-growing seetions, is 
the chance it gives of working up wild 
oats, chess, weed seeds and other dockage 
into valuable food for sheep, hogs ami 
other livestock, and at the same time not 
contaminate the soil when the manure 


is hauled out. In 1923 the average wheat 
dockage of North Dakota was 11.3 anil of 
the flax crop 15 per cent. This means that 
out of every 100 bushels of wheat turned 
out of the threshed, over 11 bushels was 
waste, unless ground and fed to livestock. 
It is estimated that the dockage from the 
wheat grown in 1923 in the four States 
of Montana. North Dakota, South Da¬ 
kota and Minnesota had a potential 
feeding value, if separated and ground, of 
$9,000,000. While the loss in the 
Canadian provinces is relatively lower, it 
is still considerable. 


rowers’ 


Guide 


Hon. T. A. Crerar Replies 

Explains his stand upon Canada Grain Act revision 


jk MONG other resolutions passed at 
the recent annual convention of the 

/—% Farmers’ Union of Canada is one 
Sunder the heading of “Grain Act ? ” 
dealing with the recent grain 
legislation passed by the parliament of 
Canada. May I draw attention to several 
misstatements in this resolution. It was 
as follows: 

“Whereas, at the last session of the 
House of Commons a clause withholding 
from the farmers of the West the right to 
determine where their grain shall be 
stored appears in the Canada Grain Act; 
and, 

“Whereas, this right we consider Inalien¬ 
able, and to still exist in spite of such 
legislation, and to be based on principles 
irrefragable and immutable without the 
recognition of which no government can 
be stable or secure, and, 

“Whereas, we formerly enjoyed this 
right and such right, stood unquestioned 
until abrogated at the instance and 
solicitation of the elevator and grain 
interests, headed by Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
backed by eastern interests, and against 
the registered will of the West; and, 

“Whereas, such legislation places at a 
great disadvantage and discriminates 
against the pool method of marketing as 
mirrored in the Co-operative Wheat Pro¬ 
ducers Ltd., now supported by the major 
portion of the farming community in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; 
and, 

“Whereas, we consider the insertion of 
this clause, class legislation of the most 
pronounced and pernicious type made in 
favor of the few as against the funda¬ 
mentally guaranteed rights of the many; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that we, the 
Farmers’ Union of Canada, in convention 
assembled, do strongly condemn all the 
factors, east and west, which, by power 
of interest and vote, were capable of over¬ 
riding the will and right of the western 
farmer in having such legislation passed, 
and more particularly the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, who, as a western man and a 
would-be co-operator, led such untoward 
forces, and we call upon all farmers in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba to 
nullify as much as possible the disability 
of such legislation by loading cars over 
the platform wherever possible, and 
signing up additional wheat and coarse 
grains acreage for the pool.” 

The Old Act 

Let me say, first, that farmers did not 
have the right as a matter of law under 
the old Grain Act to have their grain 
unloaded in any specific terminal elevator 
they selected. They have never in the 
past had that right as a matter of law, 
nor did they have the right under the old 
act of selecting the terminal market in 
which their grain would be sold. The 
statement then in the third paragraph of 
the resolution, “that such right stood 
unquestioned until abrogated at the 
instance and solicitation of the elevator 
and grain interests, headed by Hon. T. A. 

( rerar, backed by eastern interests and 
against the registered will of the West,” 
is wholly and absolutely incorrect. Second, 
if such legislation “places at a great dis¬ 
advantage and discriminates against the 
pool method of marketing as mirrored in 
the Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd.,” 
why did not the pools make representation 
on this point to the Turgeon Iloyal 
C ommission in its investigation of grain 
legislation and grain marketing? Nowhere 
in the 1 urgeon Commission's report or in 
the evidence given before the commission 
can any reference be found to this matter. 
If it were a matter of life and death to 
the pools, as the resolution passed by the 
recent Saskatchewan convention indicates, 
why was a change in the old law not 
asked for.’ Let me repeat, as an actual 
matter of fact, the old act did not give 
the farmer the right by law to name even 
the terminal market in which his grain 
would be sold, let alone the terminal 
elevator in which it would be unloaded. 

The new clause was put in the new act, 
not at the request of any farmers’ organiza¬ 
tion^ but on the suggestion of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. A year or so 
ago a case had arisen in the province of 
Alberta where a farmer loaded his grain 
through a line elevator, secured a car, anil 
when the grain was loaded on track told 
the elevator operator that he wished it 
shipped to Vancouver. The elevator 
agent replied that he had instructions to 


semi an gram to Port \\ llhain ami he sen* 
it to Fort William. The farmer eon* 
plained to the Board of Grain (\ mm ^ 
sioners and they could not find that under 
the old law they had any power t„ 
penalize the elevator company. T 0 „ n u 
it clear that a farmer would have the 
right to select the terminal market in 
which his grain would be sold, they drafted 
a new clause which was incorporated in 
the new act. They went further, however 
and under the new draft gave the farmer 
the right to select the terminal elevator 
in which his grain would be unloaded It 
was not until this new clause' appeared 
that some pool advocates saw the advant¬ 
age it would be to the pools in the event 
of their operating terminal elevators of 
their own. They naturally asked for its 
retention. I felt myself obliged to oppose 
it, not because of the absurd suggestion 
that I was hostile to the pool or the 
farmers’ interests, but as a matter of 
simple justice. 


Elevator Responsibility 

Under the new act, as under the old 
act, a country elevator’s responsibility to 
a farmer does not cease when grain is 
loaded out on track. Under the law, and 
it is a wise provision, the country elevator, 
whether it belongs to a line company, a 
farmers’ company or any one else, has to 
deliver at the terminal point the exact 
amount of grain and the grade of grain, 
where a grade is given it, that the farmer’s 
tickets issued to him at the country 
elevator call for. In other words, the 
farmer has had the right ever since the 
Grain Act was first put on the statute 
books of saying to the elevator operator, 
“I want my grain at a terminal point," 
and the elevator has to deliver it to him 
at a terminal point. This relieves the 
farmer of any worry either over a shortage 
in his car or the grade of it. 

Now if a country elevator has to deliver 
the weight and grade at the terminal 
point, has it not a right on the simplest 
principles of fairness and justice to select 
the elevator where such grain will he 
unloaded, and to follow it so that they 
may have a chance to protect their 
interest in the grading of it? The organ¬ 
ized farmers of Western Canada—and 1 
have been associated with them a good 
deal longer than many of the leaders of 
the Farmers’ Union—have always made 
it a cardinal principle of their policy that 
they wanted only fairness and justice. If 
they are honest in this, and the over¬ 
whelming majority of them are, can they 
deny fairness and justice to others? 1 
repeat that if a country elevator is obliged 
to deliver the farmer’s grain at the 
terminal elevators under the law, as is the 
case today, the elevator company has a 
right to follow that grain to protect its 
interests in both weight and grade. 

Cost of Operation 

Again, it is a well-known fact, admitted, 
1 think, by the pools themselves, that no 
country elevator can live on 1 %e. handling 
charge alone, but it can operate on I V. 
per bushel handling charge if it gets the 
earning of the terminal elevator handling 
of lc. a bushel for receiving, storing for 
15 days and shipping out grain, and the 
storage that may accrue if the grain lies 
in the terminal elevator, which is at the 
rate of l-30c. per bushel per day. Ihcse 
charges dovetail into each other. If 
country elevators, whether belonging to 
line companies or any one else, are to be 
deprived of the terminal earning on the 
grain, I am convinced that only one 
result would happen, and that is that the 
handling charges through country ele¬ 
vators would be advanced anywhere from 
V£c. to lc. per bushel. It is true that this 
might not make any difference to pool 
members. As a matter of fact I don t 
think it would affect them much one way 
or the other. United Grain Growers Ltd.. 
for instance, has a contract for handling 
pool grain through its elevators in each 
of the three provinces. 

If the company did not have the 
terminal handling on this pool g™ in 
without any question whatever the cost 
of handling through the country elevator 
would have to be increased over what our 
contract now provides, for experience ha? 
shown that the cost of operation of the 
average country elevator kept open the 
year around runs to at least $4,000 an* 
m many cases over that, and even t.u 

Continued on Page 2C 
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Winnipeg, Wednesday, August 26, 1925 


Manitoba Liberal Convention 

The published report of the Manitoba 
Liberal Convention, held in Winnipeg on 
July 20, indicates it to have been one of the 
most curious political gatherings ever held 
in the West. Although supporters of the King 
government, the delegates put themselves on 
record as being very thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the performance of their party during 
the past four years. Following this severe 
arraignment of Mr. King's government, the 
convention elected Premier King as its hon¬ 
orary president and decided to bend its 
efforts towards electing as many government 
supporters as possible in an effort to inject, 
some of the principles of true liberalism into 
the old Liberal party. The irony of the situa¬ 
tion probably did not appeal to the delegates 
in attendance at the convention, but it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be lost upon the electors when 
the next federal election is held. 

The Manitoba Liberal convention was 
very outspoken on the immigration question 
and resolved that the Dominion government 
should appoint a minister of immigration 
and pursue a vigorous immigration policy. 
The convention declared that the composi¬ 
tion of the railway commission, as appointed 
by the government, was entirely unsatisfac¬ 
tory and its findings not acceptable to the 
West. The government was urged to restore 
the natural resources to the western prov¬ 
inces, which the Liberals, many years 
ago, promised to do. On the tariff question 
the convention demanded a further exten¬ 
sion of the British preference and reciprocal 
trade with the United States, which the 
Liberal party promised in 11119 but forgot 
about on securing office. The convention 
resolved that the completion of the Hudson 
Bay Railway was an imperative necessity, 
though its party has for four years made 
no attempt to carry out its pledge to com¬ 
plete this line. On ocean transportation the 
convention guaranteed its unqualified sup¬ 
port to the government to fight the shipping 
combine to a finish, whatever that may 
mean. 

Apparently, not a single resolution was 
passed nor any expression given of confi¬ 
dence in the Liberal government at Ottawa. 
Practically every resolution passed implied 
profound dissatisfaction with tin' perform¬ 
ance of the government and the violation of 
its party pledges in the past four years. Yet, 
after these resolutions had been passed, con¬ 
stituting what can be described as nothing 
else but a condemnation of the Liberal party, 
a number of speakers addressed the gather¬ 
ing, urging a vigorous organization to elect 
at least 25 Liberals of the prairie provinces 
in the forthcoming election, lion. E. J. Mc- 
Murray, M.P., former solicitor general, at¬ 
tacked the Progressive party, describing it 
as “wearing the clothes of liberalism but 
in a ragged condition.” Considering the fact 
that the Progressives have done their best 
to compel the King government and party 
to live up to its own party pledges, Mr. Mc- 
Murrav’s description of the Progressives 
would seem more fittingly applied to the 
Liberal party in parliament, of which he 
is both a zealous and a distinguished 
member. Mr. McMurray’s expressed idea 
was that three parties were a bedevilling 
intluence in politica 1 life and that the Pro- 
pressives had been responsible for all of 
M estern Canada’s trouble. If there had been 
20 Liberals from Western Canada, he de¬ 
clared, the Crow’s Nest rates and the taritl 
and the Hudson Bay Railway questions 
would have been more satisfactorily settled. 
The fate of the King government, he ad¬ 
mitted, would be settled on the prairies, and 


he insisted that “we must send down men 
who, if there is to be reform, will reform 
from within.” 

Apparently Mr. McMurray’s address was 
the keynote of the convention. There seemed 
to be a very general feeling among the 
delegates that the performance of the Lib¬ 
eral government at Ottawa during the past 
four years had been a pretty rotten one so 
far as the West is concerned at least. They 
seemed to take it for granted that the Lib¬ 
eral party needed to be reformed, and the 
way to reform it was to give it greater 
strength by electing Liberal members from 
the prairie provinces. We wonder how this 
extraordinary line of reasoning will appeal 
to the electors when they consider the facts. 

The big Liberal convention at Ottawa in 
1919, at which Mr. King was made the 
leader, laid down the platform of the party, 
which includes many of those policies for 
which the West has contended for many 
years. Immediately after the party came 
into power in 1921 the 191!) platform was 
thrown overboard ami has been practically 
ignored during the four years the party has 
been in power. The Progressive party in 
the House was ready and willing at all times 
to support the government in carrying out a 
truly liberal policy and in enacting liberal 
legislation. The Progressive leader, on more 
than one occasion, publicly informed the 
government on the floor of the House that 
the government could expect Progressive 
support when its policy was in accord with 
its platform. In fact, the Progressives did 
support the government on a number of oc¬ 
casions when the government was proposing 
truly democratic measures. 

In tin* light of these facts it is beyond com¬ 
prehension how the Liberal government at 
Ottawa can be made more liberal by the elec¬ 
tion of more supporters from the prairie 
provinces. The idea that 25 Liberal members 
from the prairie provinces would control 100 
or more Liberal members elected from other 
parts of Canada is an utter absurdity. T< is 
a bit ludicrous to attempt to picture 25 
members from the prairie provinces carry¬ 
ing on a civil war within the party at Ottawa 
and forcing the party to adhere to the plat¬ 
form upon which it was elected. If the Lib¬ 
eral party in parliament had any desire to 
carry out a liberal policy in accordance with 
its 1919 platform during tin* past four years, 
it could easily have done so through the 
support of the western Progressive members. 
If the people in the prairie provinces desire 
the fulfilment of the policy as outlined by 
the Manitoba Liberal convention, they will 
take good care to see that Progressive mem- 
ers rather than Liberal members are sent to 
Ottawa when election day comes. If Liberal 
members are sent they will immediately lose 
their identity and, very largely, be brought 
under party discipline, whereas Progressive 
members will be free to carry on the fight 
for the needs of the West and for that 
policy of true liberalism which the Liberal 
party professes in opposition and fails to 
implement when in power. 

Sir Adam Beck 

Visitors to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
are shown a simple stone slab marking 
the grave of Sir Christopher Wren, who re¬ 
stored the building after the great fire of 
Ifififi. The inscription on this stone ends with 
the words: “If you seek a monument, look 
around you.” 

Similar words might appropriately end an 
epitaph on Sir Adam Beck, in whose death, 
on August 15, Ontario lost her most fertile 
mind and the cause of public ownership of 


public utilities one of tfce most courageous 
of its apostles. Sir Adam Beck gave his life 
to the fulfilment of a vision. He saw through 
harnessing Niagara a more prosperous On¬ 
tario: cleaner and more efficient factories, 
easier worked farms and more comfortable 
homes. Nineteen years ago he introduced in 
the Ontario legislature a bill to establish a 
publielv-owned hydro-electric system. 11 ‘ 
was appointed chairman of the Hydro Mice 
trie Commission of Ontario and authorized 
to begin the work. “Remember. Beck," 
Premier Whitney said, “$(>.000,000 is the 
limit.” That was as far as the Ontario gov¬ 
ernment was prepared to go in backing what 
many believed to be a mere dream. In 1910 
the system was supplying electric power to 
10 municipalities in the province. Today it 
is supplying 9S(> municipalities; Sir James 
Whitney’s $(>,000,000 limit has been ex¬ 
panded to a capitalization of $202,000,000 
and Ontario possesses the largest hydro elec¬ 
tric system in tin* world. 

It was a great project, the product of a 
great mind, and it required courage, faith 
and ability to be translated into success. Sir 
Adam Beck believed that such an institution 
as he had in mind should belong to the peo¬ 
ple; that it should exist for service and not 
for profit; that its benefits should be wholly 
enjoyed by the people. There are many peo¬ 
ple in Canada who do not like public owner¬ 
ship. It interferes with private enterprise 
and private profit. From these people Sir 
Adam expected and encountered opposition. 
They disparaged his administration and 
sought to thwart his plans. They thrust the 
affairs of tin* hydro into polities. They em¬ 
ployed every device to embarrass him and 
arrest the development of the system. Ilis 
work was attacked in another country and 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric proclaimed a 
failure of public ownership and operation. 

Sir Adam was more than a match for all 
his opponents. From every fight In* emerged 
triumphant. The Hydro was a success and 
he proved it. Public ownership meant pub¬ 
lic gain and he proved it. Public operation 
could be economical and efficient and In* 
proved it. His courage, his faith, his energy 
and administrative ability made the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric system. It rests on the solid 
foundations of service for the public welfare. 
Wherever Hydro power has lightened the 
day’s work, improved the conditions in 
which men labor, or brightened the home, 
there an enduring monument exists to the 
memory of Sir Adam Beck. 

Easy Money 

The newspapers recently carried a story 
about a man in Florida making a fortune in 
real estate in a few hours. He bought a tract 
of beach land containing 115 acres for 
$9,000,000, paying $1,000,000 in cash. He 
subdivided the tract into 700 lots and an¬ 
nounced a sale to an expectant throng of 
smaller speculators. Eight hours after the 
sale opened tin* lots had all been disposed of 
for the tidy sum of $10,997,000, thus netting 
for the operator a gross profit of $7,997,000. 

Would not that make a fine and edifying 
illustration for those moral maxims which 
used to adorn the top of the page in the 
copy-books of the old-fashioned schools? 
How well it fits into that exhortation to 
thrift, “Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take can* of themselves.” How 
aptly it demonstrates that “There is more 
art in saving than in gaining.” How beauti¬ 
fully it proves that “To have you must 

save.” 

Iu Florida, as elsewhere on this continent, 
there are men working their hearts out on 
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the land. They are producers; they are mak¬ 
ing the laud subserve tin* absolutely neces¬ 
sary requirements of mankind. They are 
producing food and the raw materials of 
clothing. They find it no sinecure. They are 
burdened with mortgages and heavy taxes. 
They are frequently the victims of uncertain 
markets and price* that do not meet the 
costs of production. 

The real estate agent in Florida never in¬ 
tended to use the land he bought. lie had 
a far better scheme than that for making 
the hind pay. lie bought it in a chunk and 
sold it in small pieces to people who wanted 
it for purposes of pleasure. He made 
$8,000,000 in eight hours on lli) acres. He 
made as much in those eight hours as 25,000 
farmers will make off a similar acreage in 
a year, and a good year at that. He did not 
add a cent to the wealth of the world. He 
fed nobody, he clothed nobody, he housed 
nobody. He hired some men to drive a few 
stakes into his land and the operation made 
him a multi-millionaire. Society did not 
benefit in tin* slightest degree by his energy, 
his enterprise or his ability, lie simply got 
away with $8,000,000 of unearned money be¬ 
cause the law permits people to make money 
in that way. He appropriated for himself a 
socially created value. 

Some day, when we have a real democracy, 
society will not allow individuals to appro¬ 
priate values that are created by society 
itself, and when that day comes the specu¬ 
lator in real estate will find himself com¬ 
pelled to go out and do some useful work if 
he would live. 

Senate Reform 

The Toronto Globe, whose political affilia¬ 
tions have started a guessing competition in 
political circles, wants something done about 
Senate reform. Apparently it has little faith 
in the promises of Premier King and prob¬ 
ably less in the efficacy of the pending in¬ 
terprovincial conference. The Senate, it 


justifiably declares, has become altogether 
too arrogant; it has assumed a power over 
the public purse which it does not constitu¬ 
tionally possess, or at any rate, if it does 
possess it, it is high time it didn’t. So The 
Globe proposes that at the next federal elec¬ 
tion the electors be asked to say Yea or Nay 
to the following question, through the me¬ 
dium of a ballot: “Are you in favor of an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act, giving the force of law’ to any measure 
passed in two successive sessions by a two- 
thirds majority of the House of Commons 
and twice rejected by the Senate?” 

It is a fearfully timid liberalism that puts 
forward a reform proposition of that kind. 
What The Globe proposes is that the Senate 
shall have the power to reject at pleasure 
any measure passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons by a vote of less than two to one and 
shall have the power to reject twice any 
measure passed by a vote of at least two to 
one. Let us make it clear. To make sure that 
the Senate would not permanently block, 
sav, a bill establishing proportional repre¬ 
sentation, the House of Commons would have 
to pass such bill in two successive sessions, 
and assuming that every member of the 
House was present w’hen the vote was taken, 
the vote w’ould have to he at least 164 for to 
81 against, on each occasion. Only three 
governments since Confederation have had 
a following in the House equal to two-thirds 
of the membership. The Liberals and Pro¬ 
gressives together in the present House ex¬ 
ceed two-thirds of the membership, but that 
cannot be considered as constituting tin* 
strength of the government. If the proposi¬ 
tion put forward by The Globe had actually 
been part of the B.N.A. Act, its effect upon 
the actions of the Senate w’ould have been 
negligible. The Senate could have done every¬ 
thing it has done. It could have flouted the 
Commons just as it actually has flouted it. 

Why should a measure in the popular 
chamber have to receive the approval of two- 
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thirds of the members on tw’o separate 
occasions to pass a chamber which is not 
responsible to the people? Why should it be 
assumed that there is greater wisdom ami a 
more matured prudence in the appointed 
than in the elected chamber? Why should 
the Upper Chamber have any power to frus¬ 
trate permanently the will of the lower? 

Why, as a matter of fact, should the people 
be asked to vote directly on this question at 
all? Why a plebiscite on this more than on 
any other of the numerous questions before 
the public? 

Henry John Brinsley Manners, eighth 
Duke of Rutland, who died lately, left a w ill 
disposing of approximately $4,500,000, in 
which he said that, “owing to heavy taxa¬ 
tion and intolerable super-tax,” he was not 
bequeathing anything to charitable institu¬ 
tions. One w’onders how much the Duke 
thought a man ought to possess before lie 
gave to charitable institutions. 

Hon. P. J. Cardin, minister of marine, in 
a recent speech at a Liberal meeting near 
Montreal, stated that if the government 
were returned in the coming election, some¬ 
thing of great importance would be done 
in connection with the Canadian National 
Railways, because the time bad come “when 
the people of Canada must be relieved of 
the burden.” Mr. Cardin has left the 
political pundits guessing what be meant. 

If the Liberal government is going to 
capitulate to the opponents of public owner¬ 
ship, it better say so before polling day. 

The East, says the Montreal Star, shares 
in the abundant harvest of the West “as an 
integral cog in the machinery of distribution 
and financing.” That’s right; and distribu¬ 
tion and financing manage to secure the 
lion's share. That’s the tragedy of it. 
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Kinistin, an Indian Chief 


FOREWORD 

I N the days when the buffalo roamed 
the western plains in hundreds of 
thousands, before the prairie sec¬ 
tion of Canada was known even as 
the Northwest Territories, the 
north country was a great trapping 
ground used by two famous companies, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company working 
south from Hudson Bay and the North 
West Company with headquarters at 
Montreal. There were also many indi¬ 
vidual traders who used the Red River 
route, and between these factions there 
waa much rivalry and bloody fighting, 
so that many a noble dame in London, 
Paris or St. Petersburg wore furs the 
price of which had been paid in human 
blood. 

To this land, already defiled with 
blood, came for refuge a band of Ojib- 
wnys, several hundred of them, fleeing 
from the fierce Iroquois of Eastern 
Canada. Working their way west, the 
Ojihwavs struck Winnipeg River, and 
following the stream arrived at the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. Coasting 
south along the east shore they came to 
the swampy ground at the mouth of the 
Red River. Ascending this stream until 
they reached higher land they rested in 
their flight, deeming themselves safe 
from their dreaded eastern foes. 

But blood was already on this vir 
gin land—the blood of white men—and 
before the fates could be appeased 
more blood had to be shed, the blood 
of red men. While they rested in 
fancied security news of this hunted 
hand had travelled south to the Sioux 
of North Dakota; how, we cannot tell. 
Possibly handed on as a blood feud in 
the swift yet mysterious wav that 
savages in different countries commu¬ 
nicate with each other to this day. 

So it came to pass that a number of 
young braves of the Sioux tribe did 
an adventurous thing. Although used 
to horses and not to handling canoes, 
they stole several and embarked on 
the Red River which flows north to 
Lake Winnipeg. Drifting with the cur 
rent and reconnoitering and scouting 
as they went, they passed designedly 
at night the settlements of Fort Garrv 
(now Winnipeg) and Kildonan, and 
having found the ill-fated party of 
refugees, lav in wait through another 
night. At dawn they fell upon their 
victims in wholesale slaughter, taking 
several hundred scalps, so that the 
place is known to this day as the 
“place of blood.” 

Some few of the wretched Ojibways 
escaped to wander in scattered groups 
along the shores of Lake Winnipeg, 
eventually making their way to and 
settling in various parts of the North¬ 
west. In time they were joined by 
other small parties from the East. 

# * # 

To one of these refugee bands (called 
Mauteux or Bungees in Western Cana¬ 
da) belonged Kinistin, a well-known 
Indian of the days of the Northwest 
Rebellion of 1885. Though not a chief 
bv inheritance he was a born ruler of 
men, ruling his band with a rod of 
iron, though the hand, as we shall see, 
that held the rod WAS A wise hand. 

Kinistin was a man of fine physique. 
He was above the average in height, 
standing a good six feet in his moc¬ 
casins, a typical Indian in contour of 
feature, with eagle nose and receding, 
though lofty, forehead. At the date of 
this story Kinistin was about forty- 
five years old. He was an out-and-out 
pagan and no truck would he have with 
the white man’s clothing nor religion. 
Ml that he wore was a loin cloth and 
leather leggings reaching to the thigh, 
with a colored blanket or buffalo robe 
as a wrap in the winter. On his broad 
chest, which was usually bare, showed 
he scars of several arrow and bullet 
•vounds received in fights with the 
1'lackfeet of the Plains. Neither he nor 
any of his band had accepted the gov¬ 
ernment treaty money of five dollars 
per head, per annum. As Indians go he 
"as wealthy in horses, furs and sup¬ 
plies of all kinds, and looked with con- 
tempt on the reserve Indians. 

Kinistin ’s band numbered some 70 
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or 80 souls, and the Pasquia Hills, 
which comprise a large portion of the 
country between what is now Tisdale 
in Saskatchewan and The Pas in Mani¬ 
toba. was their hunting ground. Their 
favorite summer camp and the family 
burying place was on the banks of the 
Barrier River, about a hundred miles 
southeast of Prince Albert. The land 
at this beauty spot was high, open and 
rolling, with solitary spruce here and 
there and good water in the river, 
which expanded into a small lake 
within a mile or so. The winter quar¬ 
ters were generally some 70 miles 
north and east of this in the thick 
bush country. 

Kinistin had eight sons and four 
sons-in-law, all fine, big men, skilled 
hunters and good shots. They were 
armed by him, some time before 
the rebellion, with repeating Win 
Chester rifles. He himself purchased 
all supplies and did all the trad¬ 
ing, and no finer furs or better 
prepared came to market than those 
of his band. Every particle of fat or 
flesh was scraped off the skins and 
the tail bones extracted. So perfect 
was the cleaning that a skin turned 
inside out with the fur inwards was 
smooth and white enough to use as 
parchment to write upon. None of his 
band were allowed to deal or come in 
contact with the whites, for fear they 
should contract the diseases of the 
white men, nor would he allow fur 
traders to establish posts in his hunt¬ 
ing grounds. 

Pagan he was, but a devout Pagan, 
praying much to the Groat Spirit, 
Kitche Manitou, and appeasing and 
propitiating the Evil Spirit, Mutchi 
Manitou, with many offerings. He 
claimed he could project his soul into 
the spirit world and hold converse with 
the dwellers therein, and of this could 
give many instances. Patriarch he 
was, with all the powers and privileges 
of a patriarch. His was the double 
teepee, swept and kept scrupulously 
clean by his household of three wives, 
an old dame, one middle-aged, and a 
young one. The youngest squaw, his 
favorite, kept by his side night and 
day. And to keep the wind out of his 
teepee the sides of it were hung with 
colored blankets and robes. 

In fact, if not in name, Kinistin was 
a true chief, a born ruler; an autocrat, 
but wielding his authority wisely; a 
man with a saving sense of humor, as 
could be seen by the fleeting twinkle 
in his eye. 

This splendid red man was 
nevertheless a lone ami pathetic 
figure with visions of the future, 
iii which lie saw the impending ^f.V 
doom of his race engulfed in the 
avalanche of white men already 
filling up his country—men ns y 
numerous as the mosquitos along / 

the Great Sea to the East, whose ( 

waters flow to Niagara. 


The first meeting between Kin¬ 
istin and Ogemases (the little 
clerk), in the early eighties, was 
not auspicious. Ogemases was 
warned several times by Kinistin 
that his home-building was an 
encroachment on the Indian hunt¬ 
ing grounds. But even with an 
Indian a soft answer will turn 
away wrath. 

It was not until 1887, some 
years after the first encounter, 
that Kinistin honored Ogemnses with 
his friendship, and this led to his telling 
Ogemases many things, among them 
being the story of his wanderings with 
l,is band in the far north at the time of 
the Northwest Rebellion. 

Picture the scene where the tale was 
told to the little clerk, Ogemases: the 
double teepee hung nbout with colored 
blankets and robes: bales of costly 
furs in sight; the smoke of the fires 


snarling at each other (to quiet at a 
word spoken by their masters); the 
waters of the lake gleaming silver in 
the distance. Here and there rose a 
solitary spruce, a giant in height, a 
remnant, like the Indian band, of a 
once mighty host. In the teepee the 
old Indian, Kinistin. smoked his long 
stone pipe, its stem decorated with 
curious carving, its bowl with a cou 
chant beaver on it, which he tills from 
a quaint pouch made of the pouch of 
a pelican, with the upper and lower 
mandibles opening and closing it; a 
silent solitary figure save for that 
favorite wife. And by him, silent as 
the Indian himself (for he is wise in 
the ways of the Indian) his friend 
Ogemases, the little clerk. 

And when the spirit moved Kinistin 
to speech, if it happened there were 
were others in the teepee, at a raise of 
his hand they would rise and depart, 
all of them, even his favorite wife; and 
to his guest alone, to the little clerk, 
Ogemases, to him alone, would he relate, 
a little at a time, the talc of his wan 
derings with his band in the far north 
in the davs of the Louis Kiel Rebellion 


Kinistin's Tale 

To Ogemases, the 
little clerk, to him 
my first friend 
among white men, as 



Mamlskotup-e-tuni. a giant In ttrenglh but a lurly 
man. wfct far Immediate war on the white*. 

a mark of my esteem for him as un¬ 
friend do, I relate the story of my 
wanderings with my band in the far 
north over two winters and two 
summers. 

At that time tlie white men were fill 
ing up the country and were driving 
out the game, and thereby making 
hunting and trapping bad for the 
Indians. And for his reason was there 
much discontent among the red men 
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rijintf slowly in the soft evening air; and the half breeds; hut as for me I 

the cries of Indian children at their kept my band of seventy and eight 

) av; the elders squatted here and there souls away from the whites. I never 

S ,1 little groups; the dogs barking and made treaty with the big white chiefs; 


did not permit the missionaries to 
preach to my people but held fast to 
the faith of my fathers. I myself did 
all the trading, selling furs and buying 
supplies, and my people were healthy, 
happy and contented, and my word was 
law amongst them. 

To me came, one winter, French half- 
breeds with news of a rising in the 
spring when all the white men would 
be killed or driven away to their own 
country, and they wished me to join 
with my band in the rising. They salt! 
that with the going of the white men 
the buffalo would become numerous 
again, and tin* old happy days for the 
Indians would return. They were my 
guests for many days, and 1 listened 
to all they had to say, and to the t ilk 
of their great leader, one Louis Kiel, a 
French half breed. 

I let them talk and said nothing. 
When they had ended their talk. I told 
them this was a big matter, and I would 
call my people to council to talk it over, 
bidding them to return on a day which 
I set, when I would give them our 
decision. So they departed. 

As for me, my mind was made up. I 
thought it folly to make war upon the 
whites, as numerous, my grandfather 
had told me, as the mosquitos along 
the Great Sea to tin* East. Nor could 
I fight against my own people. 1 snw 
nothing left for me and mv band but 
to seek new hunting grounds in the 
far north. 

But I called a council of my sons and 
sons in law, eight men of my blood and 
four by marriage, all grown men, good 
shots and great fur hunters and armed 
by me with repeating rifles. I kept 
silence and bade them speak. And they 
spoke each one in his turn, and about 
half and half they spoke for war and 
no war. A day and a night did they 
speak and still I said nothing. 

First spoke my eldest born and my 
favorite Ma nil ke se quep, the best 
hunter in the band, and he said, “Our 
father and our leader has not spoken 
yet, but as for me, 1 say we cannot 
take part in this thing on one side or 
the other.” After him spoke my 
second son, Mamiskotup e tung, a giant 
in strength, but a surly man, and lie 
was for war on the whites. After him 
spoke my other sons and sons-in law. 
A night and a day did they speak, and 
I said nothing. 

Then when they had all spoken I rose 
to my feet, ami made prayer to the 
Kitche Manitou with many offerings to 
guide us in the way that was right. 
And when I had finished I turned to 
the* council of mv sons and spoke to 
them. 

I told them of the days when the 
white man first came to this coun¬ 
try, coming in the Kitche Chemnuna 

\ (Big Canoes); and how he asked 
\ i leave to make his camp on the 
j Indian grounds, making many gifts 
j of beads, colored cloths and mir 
/ rors. I told them how the old 
Indians gave them ii brother's 
welcome with gifts of furs and 
leather clothing worked with porcupine 
quills, and how the next summer the 
white men came again, this time asking 
leave to build a house to trade in. 
Then I told them how the old Indians, 
welcoming them again, gave them per¬ 
mission to build a trading house, and 
how, ns the years went on, the trading 
houses became many and were built all 
over our country, north, south, east and 
west. 

“And today,” I asked, “do they 
beg permission to build a post f No! 
For they claim they own the land. And 
this is because they are stronger, in 
that there are many more white men 
than Indians. And," I asked, “is this 
right! No,” I answered them, “it is 
wrong, but the time to have driven 
them out was when they first came. 
Today the Indian is weak and leans on 
the white man for his supplies. So it 
comes about that you, my children, 
suffer for the mistakes of our fathers. 
All of you I have heard, and know that 
you spoke what was in your hearts. 
And to you do I, Kinistin, your leader, 

Continued on Page M 
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The Road to Crop Improvement 


By IF. R. Leslie , Superintendent Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Morden t Manitoba 



Mr. Leslie kept the plum pits from one particularly good tree and sowed them. The above plums show the range 
of variation In the fruit from tneso seedling trees. Many of our beat varieties of fruit, flowers and field crops 
have originated In selections from variants obtained in this way. 


m LL intelligent growers of props aspire 

/% to improved varieties and strains 
of the crops they grow. They 
A JL sock stronger, plumper wheat, 
resistant to rust; mammoth red 
rl'ivt'i that will he productive and also 
hardy on the open plains; large apples of 
good quality that will he completely 
hardy when grown in the lea of the farm¬ 
stead shelter; alfalfa that will be thrifty 
over a number of trying years and at the 
same time a regular and heavy hearer of 
seeds; hardier forms of large, fragrant 
roses; improved types of early maturing 
field corn; a fine type of quickly growing 
sweet clover for pasture; sweet musk- 
melons that, sown in May, will mature in 
central Manitoba by late August ,and so on 
throughout the whole gamut of our plant 
crops, even to the point of obtaining a 
sweet and earlier type of sugar cane 
which matures seed regularly here and 
can be cut in July evenings to feed the 
milch cows as a supplement to their 
pasture. The aim is to secure these 
improvements. How are we to set about 
the task? The starting point is the seed. 
Practically all improvements are gained 
by saving seed from the individual plants 
of superior qualities. 

Take a Look Now! 

The period of the year is here; in fact, a 
portion of the period for the saving of seed 
is already passed. Let us consider a few 
of the things of consequence in saving 
seed from the best plants, and thus making 
our crop growing more remunerative. 
Even if we do not incidentally develop new 
varieties or more valuable new strains, we 
will, at least, la* keeping up the standard 
of the varieties we have to begin with. 
The old statements come to mind and 
usher encouragements: “Like tends to 
beget, like,” “As we sow so shall we reap,” 
“Breed the best to the best in order to get 
t he best." 

There are a multitude of plant crops 
and the methods of saving and caring for 
the seta! are many and varied. A very 
few will be considered. 

Wheat is usually a self-fertilized crop, 
but there is some natural crossing. Some 
people must, perforce, do the selection 
work, or the commercial varieties gradu¬ 
ally become mixed with a resulting loss 
of uniformity. Some types will be earlier 
and some later, some weaker in protein 
ami so on. Thus selection is nothing 
short of imperative. 

A farmer goes over his plots and picks 
individual heads from the most promising 
slants in the field. If a plant be found 
rearing a different type of grain, or being 
free from disease when its neighbors are 
badly infested with pests, it is policy to 
keep that seed separate in hope of per¬ 
petuating those desired qualities, whether 
of resistance to disease or greater yielding 
power or earlier maturity, and from the 
seed of that individual plant raising a seed 
plot the next year. 

Bight here, let us remind ourselves of 
the utmost importance of always saving 
at least a small part of the seed of any 
different, promising plant as a safeguard 
to losing our prospect by storm, preda¬ 
ceous insects, or other calamities in any 
one year. Consider what the loss would 
have been if that precaution had not been 
observed at Saskatchewan University. 
When the building which housed the 
Field Husbandry Department went up in 
smoke, many valuable samples were 
destroyed, but years and years of experi¬ 
mental work was saved because small 
emergency samples had boon kept in 
another building. 

If no unusual type of merit is encount¬ 
ered the farmer selects uniform heads 
from many of his best wheat plants. 
This hand-picked seed is sown in a seed 
plot in 1920 and in a few years’ time the 
product is known as Elite Stock Seed. 
The progeny of Klite Stock Seed is in turn 
inspected by members of the Dominion 
St't'd Branch ami is termed First Genera¬ 
tion Seed, and the next year it gives 
second generation seed. Yearly vigilance 
and rogueing is essential to all seed 
selection. 

Rye and Corn 

Other cereal crops, with the exception 
of rye, which is an open or wind-pollinated 
crop, are akin to wheat. The rye 
resembles corn and both are members of 

th* grass family. 

Corn has been a Canadian prairie crop 


chiefly during the last, decade. It offers 
a great opportunity for selection. Save 
seed from the block that is not near 
another variety. 

Corn for seed may be picked as soon 
as the sheath over the ear becomes dry 
papery. The husked ears should be 
removed to a shed to dry. The excess 
moisture should be driven off by heat and 
air movement within a comparatively 
short time. Corn having moisture to 18 
per cent, will often heat and mould when 
the weather warms up in the spring. 
Moreover, this excess of moisture during 
the winter causes rapid breathing or 
respiration and this robs the sect! of some 
of its vigor. It is desirable to have the 
corn for seed down to 12 per cent, moisture 
bv early in November. It will often prove 
necessary to have some artificial heat in 
the shed to bring this about. With open 
windows and a gentle stove fire the seed 
is soon dried. 

The questions of racks for the ears is 
appropriate. Many methods are known. 
These include (1) Shallow trays. (2) 
Ear sheaths folded back and a number 
tied together so that the ears stick out 
and down when fastened to the wall. 
(3) Ears husked and stuck on beheaded 
nails driven into posts. (4) Upright 
stands of 2 x 4 scantlings about five to six 
foot high and four feet wide made. Poultry 
netting is nailed to each side of this and 
tht> ears rest across on the wire meshes. 

The corn after drying may be shelled 
bv hand or in a machine shelter, and then 
placet! in mouse-proof bins. 

Legume crops, like peas and beans, are 
easily saved. They are nearly always 
self-pollinated, and hence any improve¬ 
ments are more readily and easily fixed 
in type than open-pollinated crops, such as 


corn. The prime consideration with peas 
ami beans, as with corn, is to dry the sect! 
promptly as all three lose germinating 
power if stored in tlamp condition. Clean 
anti dry as soon as possible and keep 
dry until seed time. 

Grasses and Clovers 

Dr. Malte, in that valuable publication 
of the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Seasonable Hints, July, 1919, 
written under the title, Why Not Harvest 
Some Grass, Clover and Alfalfa Seed, 
wrote as follows:—“The use of home¬ 
grown seed is of particular interest to 
farmers who need a yearly supply of grass, 
clover and alfalfa seed, be it for hav or for 
pasturing fields, because there is no class 
of farm seeds in which the advantage of 
using the home-grown article shows up 
more prominently.” 

The “Place Effect” seems of much 
consequence. Bed Clover and Alsike 
do not. generally succeed on the prairies 
and White Dutch frequently winter kills. 
However, there are many hardy native 
leas, vetches and other legumes and very 
ikely our list of hardy perennial legumes 
for forage and fodder will continue to 
extend and improve. The seed legumes 
are easily threshed. The man who notices 
a hardy clover thriving along the roadside 
or fence bonier may well sa\ r e some seed 
and test it out. As in the livestock world 
certain sires such as Whitehall Sultan, 
Dunure Footprint, Hobsland Master¬ 
piece, etc., ha\ T e been the starting point of 
new, more profitable strains, so may we 
expect the single seed plant to be the 
source of very valuable new strains of 
field anti garden crops. 

Garden Crops 

The following references are suggested: 


Dominion Experimental Farms Special 
Circular No. 12: Every Gardener His 
Own Seed Grower, Part 1; Circular 15 : 
Selection and Wintering of Bienniai 
Vegetables for Seed; Circular 17: Even- 
Gardener His Own Seed Grower. Part 2 
all by Prof. W. T. Macoun, Dominion 
Horticulturist, and Bulletin No. 22 
second series: Growing Field Boot! 
Vegetable and Flower Seed in Canada! 
by Dr. M. O. Malte and Prof. \\. T. 
Macoun. 

The watermelon seeds are easily picked 
out and dried on cheese cloth in a shaded 
place. Muskmelon seed is embedded in 
shreddy pulp. If the seed and pulp is 
placed in a colander and placed under a 
pump the seeds may soon be washed clear 
of the soft mass. It is worthy of note 
that the two-year oltl seed of these vine 
crops anti squash and cucumber has 
greater germinating power than one-year 
seed. Protect muskmelon seed from 
mice. These rodents are very partial to 
such a dainty. 

With tomatoes the selected fruits are 
cut transversely and the pulp with the 
seeds pressed out and into a glass jar. 
About one-third or more of this volume 
is added and the jar labelled and put in a 
dark, warm place to ferment. Fermenta¬ 
tion will generally take place in from one 
to two days, when the seed anti the pulp 
separate. The seed may be placed on a 
wire Hv screen and washed. It is then 
spread out to dry and thereafter stored 
for spring planting. It is interesting to 
observe that considerable volunteer 
plants of tomato and corn occur in 
Manitoba gardens. 

Flower Seeds 

Commonly the seed stalks are cut off 
when the pods, capsule or seed case is 
brown or ripe so that the seed rattles. 
These are stuck into a paper bag and the 
stalk butts protruded from the top of 
the bag, which is then tied and hung up 
until winter when the seed is cleaned. 

Tree and Shrub Seed 

There is much variation here both in 
time of ripening and methods of securing 
and cleaning, anti there is also much 
difference in the recommended methods of 
planting the various tj^pes of seed. 

Elm seed ripens in early June anil the 
seed is sown at once. 

Birch sect! ripens in August and early 
September and may be sown fall or spring. 

Caragana seed ripens in early August 
and the pods are placed in a warm place 
where they split open and fling their 
striped seeds many feet. They may be 
placed in a box over which a fly-screen 
top is set. The seed pods should be 
stirred about daily to keep them in good 
condition. Later the seed may be separ¬ 
ated by using a griddle or fanning machine. 

Spruce seed ripens in September. The 
cones are picked anti subjected to con¬ 
siderable heat. This opens the cone scales 
and the seed rattles out on shaking. Fine 
cones require greater heat than do the 
spruce. 

Apple seeds may be separateil from the 
fruit by quartering with a knife, or by the 
use of a citler press, a wire griddle and 
water. They may well be sown in early 
October in the sheltered garden or orchard, 
at a depth of about one to two inches. 

Plum seed may be pulped or mashed 
out. It is well to wash the pits and sow 
while still moist, in a sheltered location, at 
a depth of two inches. A mulch of corn 
stalks, boards, or straw, o\’er the row is 
beneficial. 

Grape seed may be mashed out of the 
pulp or rubbed with sand and sown as 
mentioned for apples. 

Baspberrv and currant seed may be 
mashed with sand and sown in sect! bed- 

Hawthorn. Viburnums, such as Nanny- 
berry and Pembina, and Junipers, usualy 
require two years to germinate and so 
should be sown in a seed bed. 

Seed growing is a partial insurance 
Those of pioneer days in Canada found it 
necessary. It is still, in many cases, a real 
advantage in having a strain that is 
adapted to our own particular environ¬ 
ment. If, by chance, we discover a nc" 
variety that is markedly superior, it will 
prove profitable and a harbinger of joyous 
satisfaction. Irecause it will be serving 
self and neighbor. 



Wheeler owe* Ms success to Ms ability to detect favorable variations. Up Is seen In this picture looking 
for Individual beads in his plots of Kitchener wheat. 
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Field Granaries 


Work is easier and more 

S quickly done in the * 
companionship £ 
k of “good old m 
k T & IV’ M 


Tin* nccompnliving photo shows a two 
skid tun that burst; it had eight foot 
posts and a hoard on top of that, so it 
hold over 1,500 bushels. We use 2 x 6 

1 osts and 2 x (5 plates. If the bin is 
filled through the roof. 1 think it pays 
to put a plate across each end and build 
the gable on top of them. When using 

2 x 0 well strapped to the floor there 
is no need of putting any wires or 
braces across except between the plates. 
We recommend two stays each way, 
each one made of four No. 0 wires and 
twisted tightly. Of course they must 
be put around the plates. 

The roof is quite a problem, most of 
our roofs are made of 12-inch board 
placed so the water runs lengthwise of 
the boards. This is very handy as we 
can fill the bin from any corner by 
prying a board loose, but these roofs 
leak more or less and we would like 
to shingle them. The problem is to fix 
up a hide in each corner that will not 
leak. The bins we have shingled have 
a hole in each gable, but are not ns 
handy as the holes in the corners. 


I N North Dakota thirty or forty 
years ago no one ever threshed into 
a bin out in the field. There was 
plenty of help, and teams to draw 
the grain w r ere considered just as 
accessary as the rest of the crew. How 
ever, as vears rolled on, help was harder 
lo procure, and some of the threshing 
„»Hits had to run short of ciew. 1 can 


were threshed on the ground, to be 
sacked up later and h uled to bins near 
the house. 

Strange to say the formers of those 
davs never thought of moving their 
small bins into the field and thresh.ng 
directly into them. At last the ice was 
broken, a progressive agriculturist 
named William Porter, living near Cry 
stal, North Dakota, and farming on a 
large scale, built enough field bins to 
hold his entire crop. They were quite 
a curiosity. After they were empty he 
placed them in a long row near the 
buildings, and many people drove by 
there on Sundays to see them. Some 
other bovs and 1 rode a long distance 


PLUG AND CUT SMOKINC 


Maple Leaf Cross-Cut Saws 

Ask for them by Name 


Change Grain Spouts 


I might say here that most machines 
have far longer delivery tubes on their 
weighers than necessary for filling bins. 
It is well to cut off about six feet and 
rip up tin* seam and rivet in a couple 
inches of iron so it will slip on the out¬ 
side of the balance of the tube. This 
enlarged tube should be with the 
machine and ready to slip on any time 
there is trouble in connecting the 
weigher with the hole in the bin. We 
never leave the cutoff or anything to 
catch on the end of the delivery tube. 

Never drive a 4-inch nail near the 
end of a two-inch plank without first 
boring a hole. Strap all weak points 
with heavy galvanized iron and dis¬ 
card all defective material. Nail the 
corners well; it is advisable to cut a 
strip of galvanized iron eight inches 
widq for each corner, long enough to 
reach from floor to roof, bend it tightly 
around the corner and do most of tlu 
nailing through it. We once had a 
12 x 14 bin hold together after every 
cross brace had broken, the sides sprung 
until it became almost round, but the 
corners held. It was filled clear to 
the peak and had seven-foot posts. 

It will be noticed on the drawing 
that the floor joists and posts are off 
set a little to give a better chance to 
nail. If well nailed, the posts will 
never slip unless the weight on the 
floor partly draws the nails. The strips 
of No. 20 gauge galvanized iron 
(shown) if well nailed with two-inch 
nails will certainly keep the floor from 
settling. It will take about half a 
day longer to build a bin if these 
strips are used, but I would rather 
spend a week than have a wreck like 
the one shown in the photo. It is false 
economy to use a poor grade of lumber 
for your bins. 

Horses fighting around a bin may 
kick a hole in a weak board and run 
out nearly half the grain, if not noticed 
for a few days. In a couple of cases in 
this locality the loss of stock has been 
far greater than the loss of grain. In 


The fine RAZOR STEEL used in all our Maple Deaf Saws is manufactured 
exclusively for us. Our secret tempering process refines and toughens the 
steel to such an extent that Maple Leaf Saws will stand up under the most 
severe tests and last longer than any other saw on the market. 

If your local dealer cannot show our Dross Cut Saws, write for illustrated 
leaflet and give his name and address to the manufacturers, SirURLY 

DIETRICH CO. LTD., makers of the famous MAPLE LEAF 8AW8 for 
over 50 years at GALT, CANA.DA. 


Are vour Horses 
V in Show 0 
§*> Condition: 


Construction 

There are two methods of construct 
ing the floor in general use in this 
locality, one is to use five 4x0 skids, 
and nail the floor boards directly to 
them, using no floor joists; the other is 
to use two 6x6 skids and 2 x 6 floor 
joists every two feet on which to nail 
the floor boards. I do not like the five- 
skid floors, because if placed on uneven 
ground they need such careful blocking 
to prevent the floor pulling loose from 
the wall. However, I believe it would 
be satisfactory if a 4 x 6 were bolted 
across each end to set the end posts 
on and all the posts were bound to the 
floor with strips of No. 20 galvanized 
iron, well nailed, both to the posts 
and the 4x6 timbers below, but moving 
over rock damages five-skid bins much 
worse than two-skid bins. The two- 
skid floors are not entirely safe unless 
ironed. 


they an* actually showing, or on the ronri, or in tli 
you should always keep a careful eye on them to sec 
< 1 o not develop any fault which will hamper their of 
spoil their appearance. 

Throughout tin* length and breadth of Iho country 
there are horses to be found, there you will also find 


recognized as the standard remedy for all discs of Spavin, Ib»g Spavin, 
Thoroughp'n, Curb, Capped Hock, Sprung Knees, Ringbone, Splint, Shoe- 
bo 5 !. Swollen Tendons and all Lameness or Swellings. It is also a powerful 
germicide and antiseptic, and nets ns a promoter of quick healing on all 
Bruises, Scratches, Lacerations and other irritated surfaces 


ABSORBINE js purely an herbal preparation which does not blister or 
remove the hair, leaving the appearance of the horse unimpaired after 
treatment. It possesses the additional advantage that the horse may be 
s-fely worked while the treatment is going on. 


Every Stock Owner should keep a bottle of this famous remedy on hand. 
Get a bottle from your regular dealer, or send $2 f>0 direct to us. Send 
also for our FREE HORSE BOOK. 


W. F. Young, Inc 


Montreal, Canada 


195 Lymans Bldg 


Thl» sort of thlno can be avoided by tbservlr>| the precautions Mr 
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one case a little galvanized iron on each 
corner would liave saved six horses. 

Thicker Floors 

During the past few years a certain 
manufacturer has built granaries witli 
floors nearly four inches thick, laid 
direct on two heavy skids with no 
floor joists or flooring boards. The next 
granaries we build will have a four- 
in-h floor, made by laying 2x4 timbers 


on edge and spiking them together with 
four-inch nails. 1 will start laying the 
floor in the centre and lay both ways, 
the posts must be erected while the 
floor is being laid and pass through 
the floor. Of course they must be flush 
underneath. The side posts must be 
put in every two feet by sawing a 2 x 4 
about six inches shorter on each end 
and placing a post through the floor 
ngainst each end of it. 
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It means about 
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The Point of View is 
Everything in Life^- 

The only sure way to create an immediate 
estate for any amount is through Life Insurance. 
A Guaranteed Monthly Income for life for your 
widow is preferable to a lump sum payment. 

Are you under-insured? Complete the coupon below. 

The 

Manufacturers Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Hud Offkc, Tobontd.Canada. 


Without ohi.-«tion kindly furni»h me with pirticuUrs of a policy suitable to my need* I am... 

«eara of age. married or Dingle: and at present carry $ ..... insurance on. 

Name . Addrea*. .. 


The Desjardins Co.Ltd. 

Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Mr. Moecrlp recommend* this style of tying granary uprights with metal bands. 


After another 2x4 has been placed 
against the post I intend to bore three 
holes through the post and the 2x4 
timbers on each side of it, and insert 
six-inch spikes to hold the post in place. 
The end posts will not be so easy’ to 
hold in place, but by boring holes in 
their ends before erecting, they may 
be spiked into the ends of the floor 
material as il is Ailed in between them. 
T intend to use 2 x li timbers to fill in 
between the end posts; to make the 
end posts still firmer I shall use gal¬ 
vanized iron strips. 

When the floor laying lias proceeded 
to within about 18 inches from each 
end, the four-inch face should be 
measured off and a strip well nailed 
in every two feet. These strips pass 
under the balance of the floor and up 
the outer edge of the post eight or 10 
Miches. A floor like this should be 
very strong and not cost much more 
than an ordinary floor. It should also 
help dry tough grain after it seasons 
as there would be small cracks between 
every 2x4. 

The galvanized iron strips can be 
ordered from your hardware merchant, 
they are called “galvanized hoop 
iron”; you can procure them any 
thickness and any width. 


Hauling Grain 

During the past few years help has 
been scarce and comparatively expen¬ 
sive, and as the income from the farm 
has not been very large we have to use 
every means to economize in hired 
help, as well as in everything else. 1 
have already told through The Guide 
how we all drive from 12 to 16 head 
of horses while working on the land, 
and some of our appliances that almost 
cut our threshing crew in two, and at 
the same time increase our daily 
average. We live eight and one-half 
miles from town, and make only one 
trip a day hauling out grain. Since 
we started using large outfits in the 
field, we found, with a fair crop, that 
it takes a man longer to haul out the 
grain with a 150-bushel tank than to 
summerfallow and cultivate the land. 

In the issue of October 22, 1924, Tlie 
Guide showed a photo of six horses 
and two tanks loading with a loader 
built from junk. Three of these six- 
horse outfits load a 96,000-pound car 
in two trips. Wo drive two horses on 
the pole and four abreast on the lend. 
We have no equalizer between the ro>e 
horses and the four leaders. We fasten 
the lead chain at the rear end of the 
tongue and pass it through a loop at 
the front end and hook it into a clevis 
on the four-horse eveners. Wo put 
strong, steady team on the pole with 
a strong breeching harness to hold the 
load back when going down hills. Wo 
have no brakes. 

We drive with four lines, using 
the ordinary four-horse lines on the 
leaders. The drawing shows how we 
arrange our lines, but any arrange¬ 
ment that is satisfactory in t'>e fieM 
will also be workable on the road. It 
is important that the wagons be 
hitched together properly. We have 
an ideal hitch on one outfit which con¬ 
sists of a heavy, stiff iron, long 
enough to reach from the draw pin to 


■iSSiN TA N K 


Method of attaching tongue or trailer to 
reach of lead wagon 


a few inches past the end of the 
tongue; it has a three-ouarter ; neh 
hole in each end, and is fastened to 
the end of the tongue by belting a 
piece of chain around them both. The 
wagon ahead has a well-ironed reach 
with an iron above and one below at 


the rear end, with holes for a pin to 
couple with. This pin as well ns the 
reach pins should be keyed or have 
nuts to prevent them jumping out. If 
a suitable iron cannot be found I 
think a hardwood 2x4, well ironed on 
each end would be just as good. 

Our other outfits are chained to¬ 
gether, sometimes with two chains, 
one to draw by and one to keep the 
rear wagon from running ahead down 
hill. If there is any play to amount 
to anything between the wagons, it 
breaks the end of the tongue and 
damages the axle ahead, as well as 
straining everything and jerking the 
horses. This system works fine when 
it is not too cold. We loaded one car 





Mr. Moscrip’s method or arranging strart 
and lines for six-horse road outfit. 

when it was .10 degrees below zero. 
We put all the horses in the feed 
barn except one outfit to move the 
loads while unloading. Horses arc 
liable to run away if left standing in 
such weather.—J. E. M. 

Reducing Cracked Grain Losses 

According to experts from the Farm 
Mechanics Department, University of 
Illinois, in practically every case the 
threshing machine operator can elim¬ 
inate the cracking of grain by seeing 
that the machine is properly adjusted. 
There are seven common causes of 
< racked grain, and one of these is too 
much end play in the cylinder. There 
must be a certain amount of this end 
play to keep the bearing from heating, 
but this play should not be more than 
one-sixty-fourth-of-an-inch for plain 
bearings. For antifriction bearings 
there should be practically no end 
play in the cylinder. 

Another common cause of crai V ' 
grain is that the concaves are set too 
high. The concave and cylinder teeth 
are slightly wedge-shaped, and tin- 
clearance between the two sets of 
teeth is increased or decreased by 
raising or lowering the concaves. This 
clearance should be one-eighth-nt-an 
inch for wheat. Too many rows of con 
caves also will cause • racked urn'; 
Care should be taken 1 see that jv.s' 
as few rows of concave teeth are used 
as will thresh the grain from the 
heads. 

Grain also will be cracked when the 
cylinder and concave teeth are not 
centred. The clearance must be the 
same on each side of the cvlindt' 
teeth. This clearance can be adjust"'! 
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l, v shifting the cylinder or concaves 
iterallv. Bent cylinder or concave 
teeth are another cause of cracked 
rain, and this can he corrected with 
hammer. Too high cylinder speed 
Iso will crack the grain. If the grain 
is very dry it will be necessary to re¬ 
duce the cylinder speed. 

Too much grain coming back through 
the tailings elevator is the seventh 
( ., US e of cracked grain. When a great 
amount of clean grain is returned 
through the tailings elevator, the 
avlinder is overloaded and cracked 
,/rain results. This can be prevented 
ly adjusting the sieve and wind. 


Fnsilage Cutters 

Because I’ve been one of the four 
owners of an ensilage cutter of medium 
size, I’ve noticed many things about 
our cutter and other cutters that may 
be valuable. I know that we would 
have been ahead if we would have 
known what we all know now about 
many points. 

Dur'ng the latter part of the summer 
many of us will consider the purchase 
of an ensilage cutter for our own use. 
This is a farm machine that can well 
be owned by several farmers co-opera¬ 
tively. The days it is in nse are few 
and the investment is rather steep. Yet 
it pays to own your own cutter, 1 am 
sure. 

I would say that three or four farmers 
aie enough to own one outfit. That 
gives a half dozen silos the preference 
in most cases. This number of silos is 
about all one cutter can care for if each 
is to be filled just at the right time. 
By running a day earlier or later on 
some silos a dozen can be taken care of. 
Four owners do not have a large 
individual investment. 

Our cutter is a Id nch and cost $.'100 
four years ago this fall. It would prob¬ 
ably cost less than that today. This 
cutter has a light truck. I think this 
is wise. It must be moved much and 
trucks make moving quick and easy. 

One should buy a cutter that cuts as 
short as one-fourth inch. The shorter 
the cornstalks are cut the finer the 
ensilage, the better it will pack in the 
silo, and the better it will keep. It 
takes longer to fill a silo when using a 
quarter-inch cut than a half-inch. 

A cutter ought to have two sets of 
knives. There ought to be some sort 
of a grinding arrangement attached to 
the cutter. Knives ought to be changed 
twice a day. Our mill has no self 
feeding arrangement. I think they are 
an improvement. Every cutter ought 
to have some safety lever or bar to 
throw the feeding rolls out of gear in 
case of accidents. Ours has a lever, but 
I believe one might be too late when 
that lever was reached. 

There is a question about the advant¬ 
age of a one-piece frame. Ours has 
such a frame. Yet it runs almost twice 
as hard as guaranteed to run. Sonu 
thing evidently binds. Seemingly the 
solid frame would prevent this 

Hard oilers ought to be an equipment 
on every high speed bearing. There is 
more or less dirt and grit around a 
silage cutter. It ought to be kept out 
of the bearings. 

Certainly one ought not to buy a 
cutter not equipped with a distributor 
pipe. It saves work and makes the 
work of the men in the silo much more 
comfortable. It also distributes the 


silage more evenly, and I think helps to 
make it keep better. 

Outside ot an accident one doesn’t 
need repairs in great haste. Wear comes 
gradually and can usually be provided 
tor before the silo filling season starts. 
But something hard might get in the 
knives or a team might back a wagon 
into the cutter. Either of these things 
have happened and the outfit is out of 
commission for a week or so. By driv¬ 
ing 25 miles we can get to a big supply 
house for our cutter. This means three 
hours and the machine is ready to run. 
I think it's a point well worth consider¬ 
ing when buying a cutter. We use a 
cutter so few days compared to the 
year, that it ought to run right when 
wanted. 

It’s my private opinion that the 
average ensilage cutter is too b g We 
have passed by the stage when the extra 
largo capacity custom thresher, holier, 
etc., are popular. We have found that 
the old-fashioned o,000 pound tractor is 
too big. We farmers are using more 
two plow medium size tractor plowing 
outfits than any other now. I believe 
the same thing is true in the silo fillers. 
Although our cutter will fill at the rate 
of 10 tons an hour with plenty of power 
—a good steam engine—and as I’ve 
said somewhere above, this size is bet¬ 
ter than one filling 20 tons an hour, 1 
still think that a 10-inch cutter with a 
capacity of six or seven tons an hour 
would be better. There is only one ob¬ 
jection to it. The man who feeds 
wastes a little time. A feeder can just 
as well put a whole bundle through ns 
a half one while he stands there. There 
is nothing lost with the other folks in 

the gang. 

There are extensions to the feeding 
table that come very close to the hands 
of the man on the wagon. Our cutter 
has nothing of this kind but I believe 
they are an advantage. I’d look into 
it before buying today. It would cer 
tainly save handling the bundles and 
with the right self-feeding arrangement 
it might enable the man on the load to 
take entire care of the cutter. At 
least one man could care for the power 
and cutter all the time and do some 
other odd jobs besides.— E. It. 


Tattooing Livestock 

Years ago it was common in European 
countries for tramps skilled in the art 
of tattooing to come along and charge 
a fee for decorating one’s arms. All the 
young fellows had tlie work done. Some¬ 
times it was tin* outline of a girl, a serpent, 
tiags, or any other conceivable object that 
one wished to have imprinted. Sailors 
and fishermen are rare without these 
tattoo marks. When the work is once 
done, it lasts a life time. Of late years the 
tattoo marks have been adopted for 
identifying pure-bred animals of the 
various breeds and is considered one of the 
most permanent and safest ways to 
identify them. It is a method of deposit¬ 
ing indelible ink beneath the surface of the 
skin on the inside of the ear in such a way 
that it remains there throughout the life 
of the animal. Figures and letters in 
various combinations are used to identify 
each individual, so that regardless of the 
size ot the herd, stud or flock, each animal 
has its own mark, a permanent record. 

The tattoo can be used on cattle, 
horses, sheep or swine. Naturally the 
breeds having a light colored skin lining 
the ear, make the best, subjects for 
tattooing, but a special red ink is used 


successfully on dark skins. Any system 
of marks can 1 »e used, letters, figures, or 
any combination of letters or figures, so 
that litters of pigs may !>e distinguished 
bv prefixing a letter to the herd number. 
'1 he year of birth may be indicated by a 
letter or figure ami other data can Ih> made 
a part of the record stamped indelibly 
into the ear of the animal. 

Directions for Tattooing 

Any day in the year is a good day to 
tattoo. There is no danger from hot or 
cold, dry or damn weather. Calves and 
other young stock can be tattooed very 
early in life before there is possibility of 
the identity being lost. 

But the figures or letters which are to 
identify the individual into the slotted 
jaw of the marker. Before punching the 
ear, try the marker on a piece of card 
board or leather and find out whether the 
figures are set in the order desired and are 
right side up. A little experience will 
make this precaution unnecessary, but it 
is advisable when the operator is not 
entirely familiar with the procedure. 

Secure the animal closely enough to 
prevent violent movements of the noad. 
Select a spot inside the ear as free from 
hair as possible and as light colored as 
possible. Thoroughly clean this spot, 
using soap and water if necessary. Insert 
the ear between the jaws of the marker 
with the letters or figures on tho inside of 
the ear. Ix>oate the figures over the 
prepared spot, close the jaws quickly and 
(irmly and release quickly to avoid 
jerking or tearing. Have the ink ready 
at hand and using thumb or finger, smear 
liberally over the punctures until every 
separate hole is well filled. The job is now 
finished and the animal can be released 
after making written notes of identity for 
future use. Certain precautions will 
ensure success. Have the surface to be 
marked clean. Be sure the pins that 
make up tin* letters or figures are driven 
full depth into the ear, in other words, 
eh we the marker as tightly as possible. 
Smear on plenty of ink, and rub it in well. 
If it appears necessary, smear with ink 
a second time after rubbing the first 
application a few seconds. The secret 
of the whole process is to get the ink 
rubbed in deep enough so that tho skin 
will heal over it. 

There are two forms of ink, tho liquid 
and the dry stick. The liquid form iH of 
proper consistency as it comes from the 
bottle. Do not dilute it. To prepare the 
dry form for use, it is desirable to soak a 
small portion of the ink for several hours 
until it partially softens, but if this is not 
convenient, then immerse it in a small 
amount of water and stir about until the 
water is thickened to the consistency of 
cream. One of the chief sources of failure 
with the dry form of ink is in not getting 
the ink thick enough. It. takes more than 
colored water to make good ink. Some 
users make n practice of keeping a small 
piece of the stick form of ink soaking in a 
wide mouthed bottle, tightly corked, so 
that it is quickly made ready for use at any 
time. If the bottle is kept where it will 
not freeze, the practice is to be recom¬ 
mended. 

' .ter the lapse of a week or more it is 
r wisable, if convenient, to examine the 
mark. If it ia plain and legible the job is 
a success and no more attention is neces¬ 
sary. Should it not be plain, the operation 
should be repeated, using another surface 
and not trying to mark over in the same 
place. The second marking will seldom 
if ever be necessary where the ink is 
thoroughly rubbed in the first time. 

When animals are marked early in life, 
the mark enlarges with the natural growth 
of the ear and legibility is thus increased 
instead of decreased with age. 



Alfalfa hay reaoy to atack, GUncarnock Stock Farms, Brandon, Man. 



Portable Corrugated 
Steel Granary 

Aak your dealer or write ua about the 
Improved "Mai" Sit. kiyb. 1000 bus. 
capacity with two opposite manholes, 
and the new combination door. 

Western Steel Products Ltd. 

Amalgamaloti tilth Metallic R>\af tng Co Ltd 
WINNIPEG RF.G1N A SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON PORT ARTHUR 


THICK, SWOLLEN GL1NDS 




that nuke a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or Swelling*. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco¬ 
nomical-only a few drops required at an appli¬ 
cation. f?. 50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R fret. 
ABSORBINE, ’R., the antiseptic liniment for man¬ 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. Si. 25 a bottle at dealers of 
delivered. Book “Evidence” free. 

W. F. YOUNG, lac.. t»6l Ltbhi RM» . Moatraat. C»* 

A lunch In. and' Abaorblna Jr., ara mad# lit Canada. 



How do you qet a 
FRESH water ; 


When it’s “hotter than blazes," not a 
breath of air stirring, cheeks and ponds 
“bone dry"—then of all times you must 
have water—fresh water for the stock and 
for the house. How are you going to get it? 

Attach a Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine to your pump and you immedi¬ 
ately convert it into a flowing well—a 
gusher—a supply of fresh water at Mother 
Nature’s temperature, worth thousands of 
dollars. 

The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump En¬ 
gine comes complete, ready to start pump¬ 
ing. Fits any pump! No belts, pulleys, 
special platforms needed. No extras of any 
kind. Air cooled, can’t freeze, won’t over¬ 
heat. Pumps 100 to 1000 pails per hour, 
any hour or every hour day or night. 

Many in use 15 years, still running fine. 
E. L. Hoxie, in Massachusetts, writes: 

"Am ordering another Fuller U Johnton 
Farm Pump Engine. The one I have 
had (or 14 yean I have /uit given to my 
ton-in-law (or hie new houie ; to I can 
»peak (or ite durability and capability 
from experience.’’ 


Our catalog 17B tells all about the Farm 
Pump Engine. A copy will be gladly sent 
to you—free—on request. Just drop us a 
card. 

TO USERS: Who have been operating a 
Fuller Of Johnton Farm Pump Engine (or 
10 \ ear t or more, we will mend a beauti¬ 
ful gold-plated watch fob showing the 
Farm Pump Engine in relief, if you will 
tend ua your name, addrtee, and tell u§ 
the exact number of yean you have uied 
I the engine, the hind of eervlce it hat been 
l giving, the coil of upkeep. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 

Engine Specialiete—Eetabliehed 1440 
845 Grova St., Madlton, Wl*., U. 5. A. 
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In the Fields with the 
Farmers 

I N whatever section of the Dominion farmers till 
their fields, there will be found a completely 
equipped branch of the Bank of Montreal, especially 
organized to meet the needs of farmers and the farming 
industry. 

Each of our 600 branches has the strength, experience 
and services of the entire organization. 

Call at the nearest branch. 

“A Bank Where Small Accounts are Welcome" 

Bank of Montreal 

Established over 100 years. 

TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $700,000,000. 





Going Duck Shooting this Fall? 

Pin your faith to Remington Heavy 
Duck Loads — long range killers! 


If you want the thrills of long, clean 
kills—at maximum range—use Reming¬ 
ton Heavy Duck Loads. 

They outshool shell for shell any make of heavy 
long range shells on the market. Sell for less 
than high base brass shells and give better results 
because they are scientifically loaded to a pre¬ 
determined standard of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, with moderate recoil. They are the 
uniform fast, hard hitting, close-shooting loads. 
Entirely wetproof. Sportsmen claim that they 
knock 'em cold at 60, 70, 80 and sometimes 90 
yards range. 

Try a box or two of Remington Heavy Duck 
Loads—make no mistake, you will find them the 
uniform long range killers you want. 

VVrn'fe far Rtmxngton Garnet IamuU folder <%nd /or b'ttir 
tJujating reiy an the fa moot 8-ehot Remington /*ump Gun. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established ISIS 
25 Broadway, Naw York City 
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Shot Gao 







RIFLES AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS 


E. C. llarte, son-in-law of J. 1). 
McGregor, proprietor of Glencarnock 
Stock Farms, Brandon, Man., was recently 
appointed manager of Hartley Stock 
Farms, Page, N.D., IT.S.A. 

He is a graduate of the Iowa State 
College, at Ames, and since H$13 he has 


Ihmmi manager and partner with Mr. 
McGregor on his Gwenmawr stock farm 
at Brandon. In the managership at the 
Hartley farm, Mr. llarte takes over the 
nosit ion formerly held by Kenneth 
McGregor, now manager of the Harrison 
Stork Farms, Woodland, California. 


Does It Fay To Spay? 

Prof. Forsyth, of the University or 
Nebraska, discusses the question, Does , 
it Pay to Spay Heifers! in a recent 
issue of The Breeder’s Gazette. As th" 
question is at present receiving some at¬ 
tention in some of our own ranching 
areas, The Guide reprints his remarks 
in full. 

“The subject of spaying heifers and 
old cows, to fatten for the market, has 
been much discussed by rangetnen. 
Scarely a meeting of farmers and feed¬ 
ers is held at which someone does not 
ask, “Will it pay me to spay a part 
of my calf crop? How well will it 
pay f ’ ’ 

“So much interest in this topic had 
been manifested by cattlemen that the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Nebraska sent question- 
aires to several representative cattle- 
owners in different areas of the state, 
during the past spring. The mere fact 
that about 55 per cent, of the men 
addressed made replies, is sufficient 
proof that Nebraska rangemen are 
thinking seriously about spaying. In¬ 
asmuch as the following paragraphs 
represent the experience and observa¬ 
tions of the owners of some 36,000 
cattle, scattered over the range of 
Nebraska, they may be considered as a 
fair indicator of the sentiment of our 
rangemen on this subject. 

“Of all the men replying, four out 
•of seven, or a few more than half the 
total number addressed, stated that 
they had spayed or were no\v spaying 
heifers on their ranches. The figures 
that they gave would indicate that 
about one female in fi5 to 100 cattle on 
the range is spayed annually. This 
percentage may appear low, but applied 
to the entire bovine population of 
Nebraska it is high enough. 

“Six of each seven men spaying 
females have the work done by licensed 
veterinarians. They usually charge 
$1.00 a head and operate on 50 to 65 or 
70 head in one day. In some parts of 
the state there are cattlemen, skilled 
in this operation, who charge less for 
their services and apparently secure as 
good results, but by far the greater 
amount of spaying is now and will con¬ 
tinue to be performed by trained 
surgeons. 

“Over 60 per eent. of the men spay 
none but yearling heifers, doing so in 
May and .Tune, but small numbers of 
old cows and some calves are spayed 
each year. The death loss experienced 
:is light, being less than one per cent, 
on ranches where only yearlings are 
unsexod. Tt runs higher, however, with 
old cows or with calves spayed in the 
fall, one man having reported a loss 
-of 5 per cent, on a small band of aged 
-cows, all of which were spayed. The 
flank operation is universally used, 
the more sueessful operators using the 
knife only in cutting the skin. The 
muscles, underneath, are torn apart and 
when the hand of the surgeon is 
removed they close together, avoiding 
'the necessity of suturing the incision. 

“Since they were about equally di¬ 
vided as to whether spaying or castra¬ 
tion is the more severe operation, it is 
fairly safe to conclude that there is 
little if any difference in the shock 
received by animals of the two sexes 
when sterilized. It is also inter¬ 
esting to note that 80 per eent. of our 
informants consider spaying less severe 
than dehorning, which is a common 
practice. Evidently the question of 
losses and setback are not deciding 
factors in answering the query, ‘To 
. spay or not to spav. * 

“From the very nature of handling 
range cattle, and the inability of own¬ 
ers to know just how much feed is 
consumed, it would he expected that 
rangemen would disagree on the ques¬ 
tions of feed and growth. Fully two- 
thirds of the men claimed that spayed 
heifers grow faster, and half asserted 
that they mature earlier, while 90 per 
•eent. agreed that they attain greater 
scale than sexed heifers. The last an¬ 
swer is probably correct, but feeding 
trials at the Nebraska station indicate 
that they do not grow faster nor 
mature as early as open heifers. This 
would be expected from Geddcs* in¬ 
vestigations upon the effect of castra¬ 
tion on bone growth and the hardening 
of cartilages. In direct contradiction 
to their claim for earlier maturity, 
.almost all the men insisted that spayed 


The CJram Growers’ Gt. f e 

heifers must be kept until three, or 
better four, years of age, if they w. re 
to be sold to the greatest advan'.n >. 
The fact that the spayed heifer, like 
the steer, does grow longer and is s! Tv¬ 
er to fatten, may explain the fore" ^ 
statement, and also account in part Cor 
one-third of the ranchers asserting i ;l t 
spayed heifers fatten more smoothie 
than open heifers. Our recent work at 
this station points to this explanation 
as the real one, and while the spaved 
heifer looks smoother and lias put* on 
as many pounds, she is not so fat as 
her sexed sister, having grown n ore 
frame and put on less fat. 

“We can not explain, nor do our 
experimental results agree with the 
almost unanimous opinion of our range- 
men, that spaved heifers require less 
feed than open heifers. In trials at 
this station there has been little differ¬ 
ence in the feed consumption of spaved 
and open heifers. It is a fact, however, 
that well-finished spayed heifers com¬ 
mand a slight premium over open heifers 
of similar flesh. Especially is this true 
in older animals, when there is some 
risk of pregnancies among open heifers. 

“The enthusiasm of our cattlemen 
over the practice of spaying may lie 
shown by the fact that 75 per cent, 
answered in the affirmative the rather 
vague question, ‘ Do you think that 
spaying will help cattle prices gener¬ 
ally!’ They are probably right when 
we stop to think that it will afford an 
effective way of culling out the poorer 
females, and result in fewer cattle on 
pastures in the end. The greater ease 
with which a herd of 400 or 500 spayed 
heifers can be handled, mixed with 
steers, and requiring only a few hours’ 
attention a month, is an item that ap¬ 
peals strongly, to large owners. 

“The history of spaying on the 
ranges of Nebraska has been briefly 
this: In the time of high prices, when 
any sort of steer brought a good price 
in Chicago or Omaha, no spaying was 
done, but in years of depression and 
financial stress the cattleman has 
turned to the practice of spaying to cut 
down his herd and meet his creditors’ 
demands. In every case it raised the 
standard of the cattle and left him bet¬ 
ter off than he had been before. Many 
cycles have gone round in the sandhills 
of Nebraska since cattle were first 
herded there. Each time this has 
helped to stabilize things by improving 
herds and reducing losses. It is being 
tried again. There are some of us who 
believe it should not again be forgot¬ 
ten, even in. the time of high prices, 
and will recommend its continued 
practice in the great pasture areas of 
our west. “ 


Home-made Radio Sets 

The question, “Does it pay to build a 
radio set?” quickly arises in determining 
on a farm radio set whether to build one 
at home or to buy one of the better sets on 
the market. In my judgment the only 
ones who can afford to spend the money 
and time and energy required to build up 
a farm receiving set are the boys and girls, 
and occasionally an older person, who arc 
interested primarily in radio as a science 
and whose chief enjoyment is in the* 
satisfaction of knowing how and why 
things happen as they do, and who have 
only a secondary interest in what they 
receive in the way of broadcast material. 
To them, a squeak or a howl of their 
own creation is of more interest than the 
finest and clearest music imaginable from 
a ready-built set. 

But my advice to the reader who is 
interested mainly in clear and clean-cut 
reception and the most of entertainment 
for himself and family at the least expense 
of time and money is that he buy a good 
ready-built set and put it up and operate it 
strictly according to the directions, at 
least until he is sure that something 
different will work better under his 
especial conditions. Generally speaking, 
the cost of a ready-made set will be less 
than the cost of the materials for a home¬ 
made set of equal quality, to say nothing 
of the time and labor required. 

My own experience is that in bunding 
even the kit sets, some parts will be over¬ 
looked and will need special tinie and «• v 
to secure. In one case, the kit was com¬ 
plete, except for two small screws, * 
necessitated a hunt through a do/< n 
places, finally being located in a s: a 
machine shop not far from my hom . 

Continued on Pane 20 
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Fall Planting 

Quite a number of flowers, vegetables and seeds are successfully 
planted in Autumn—By J. R. Abney 


T HE success that may greet one’s 
attempt at either spring or fall 
planting of seeds, trees, shrubs or 
plants will depend largely upon 
one’s understanding of the article 
being planted. One must be able to 
answer with a fair degree of correctness 
“What conditions does the plant need 
to cause continued healthy growth after 
planting!” Conditions vary with the 
type and variety of plant being grown, 
therefore, some can be planted success¬ 
fully in the fall, and with some it is 
practically impossible to obtain good 
results. The chief obstacle to fall 
planting is the change into different 
surroundings and conditions at a time 
when many plants are undergoing 
changes within themselves in the 
preparation to enter adverse winter 
conditions. 

Were it possible to move and replant 
trees or plants without interfering with 
food supply, protection afforded by the 
soil against frost injury, and duplicate 
previous surroundings in their new loca¬ 
tion, fall planting could be carried on 
with the same degree of success as is 
attained with spring planting. This 
means, that unless we are prepared to 
meet these requirements fall planting 
will not be successful, and as the pres¬ 
ent. commercial method of handling 
nursery stock does not begin to meet 
these requirements with the major por¬ 
tion of nursery stock, spring planting 
must continue the rule with the 
majority of plants. 

I want this quite clearly understood, 
because without the actual experience 
with all varieties under consideration, 
personal experience on the part of many 
readers might easily contradict each 
statement. 

Rhubarb and Peonies 

That group of perennial plants that 
annually die back to the ground surface 
offer the greater number of plants that 
can be fall planted. Within this group 
we have peonies, rhubarb, asparagus, 
hardy lilies, tulips, Siberian squill and 
in the early fall, iris. Others that can 
be planted in the fall but will meet a 
greater success in the spring, unless one 
can meet the requirements mentioned 


in the above paragraph, are delphinium, 
aconitum, phlox. Icelandic poppy, colum¬ 
bine, achillia, lychnis, sweet william, 
bleeding heart, gaillardia, Shasta daisy, 
pyrethrum and oriental poppy. 

Within the fruit list the raspberry 
can successfully be planted in the fall 
and with a fair degree of success the 
currants, and with seeds, lettuce, onions, 
spinach and asparagus in the vegetables, 
and cosmos centuria in the flowers. 
With seed sowing it should not be sown 
until just before the ground freezes up 
in the fall as no growth is wanted until 
spring. 

With any planting done in the fall 
one must remember that the roots of 
the majority of plants will only stand 
a few degrees of frost if exposed above 
ground; this will mean that in fall 
planting the soil must be well sifted in 
around the roots and then firmly packed 
to prevent air pockets and if at all dry, 
plenty of water should be added. 

Fruit Trees Risky 

One may ask the question, why not 
plant apple and plum trees, ornamental 
shrubs and evergreens in the fall! The 
greatest difficulty is to duplicate the 
surroundings in their new location 
similar to the ones they were growing 
in before being transplanted. The 
majority of trees would have to be 
shipped long distances at a time when 
frost injury might happen to the roots, 
and in planting from the nursery row 
where they have grown fast under 
sheltered conditions into open planta¬ 
tions is to invite disaster. The turning 
of a tree so as the north side when 
replanted faces the south will, if not 
protected, often result in sun scald. It 
is quite alright to have your fruit trees 
shipped you in the fall, but they must 
be heeled in and tops completely buried 
with soil and then planted first thing in 
the spring. We, therefore, see that we 
are considerably limited in the work 
that can be undertaken in the fall, 
although the varieties that are men¬ 
tioned as those that can be planted 
would go a long way to give thousands 
of farms a start with fruit and orna¬ 
mentals. 


Fragrant Peonies 

The ideal flower for the farm garden 


S OMEONE has very aptly described 
the peony as the “Rose of the 
North.” It rivals the rose in the 
beauty of its bloom, and many of 
the best peonies now have a fra¬ 
grance that is almost, if not quite, equal 
to the best of the roses. But while the 
most beautiful of all the lovely roses 
require careful attention and a very 
sheltered life and have not yet been 
developed to withstand our prairie win¬ 
ters, the peony is as hardy as rhubarb 
and will go through the coldest winter, 
come up smiling in the spring, and send 
forth its gorgeous blooms in June and 
July. 

In Canada the peony is the queen 
among flowers, loved by everyone, and 
is found in most gardens, whether 
owned by a poor man or a millionaire. 
Many of those being grown are still 


the old “pinev” that grew in our 
grandmother’s garden, and very few 
people are fully acquainted with the 
bloom and fragrance of the modern 
peony as it has been developed and im¬ 
proved by horticultural experts. 

The earliest records of the culture of 
the peony are found on pottery made 
by the Chinese 1,400 years ago. It be¬ 
gan to be cultivated in Europe only in 
the middle of the last century, when 
the gardener of King Louis Phillipo 
brought some fine plants from Siberia. 
French horticulturists, shortly after 
that, began experimental w'oirk for the 
improvement of this flower, and the 
names of Yerdier, Calot, Crousse, Lem¬ 
oine and other French horticulturists 
are perpetuated in the names of some 
of the most beautiful peonies that are 
Continued on Pane 21 
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For Planting in October 

When The Guide offered peonies for distribution last w nter and spring, 
great interest was shown among our renders. For this reason The Guide 
last spring placed an order for 1,000 peony roots with one of the largest 
and most reliable growers in Holland. Those peony roots will be shipped 
from Holland in early September, and should reach Winnipeg about the 
first of October and be ready for mailing immediately. There are 10 
different varieties of peonies in the shipment, all ot them ot the very 
choicest. The Guide selected only those peonies that experience has proven 
to be very fragrant, vigorous in growth, heavy bloomers, long stemmed 
varieties. They are all perfectly hardy on the Canadian prairies. Any 
person securing one of these peony roots consequently may be sure of 
having one of the very best peonies in his or her garden. The names of 
the peonies which The Guide has purchased are as given below : 


Ten 

Choicest 
l arieties 

of 

Peonies 



hr a grant, 
l igorous. 
Prolific 
Perennial 
Flowers 


A Bouquet of Peonies 

Felix Crousse Brilliant red, free bloomer. One of the best 
red varieties. 

Festiva Maxima—Pure white centre, flecked with crimson. 

Strong, vigorous grower. 

Mme. Emile Lemoine—Large delicate pink. 

Marie Lemoine—Large, beautiful creamy white, gold 
stamens. 

Edulis Superba Brilliant pink with violet shade. Strong, 
vigorous grower. 

Madame Calot—Pinkish white, tinted with flesh color. 

Monsieur Jules Elie — Immense flower, glossy pink, 
fragrant. 

Eugenie Verdior—Soft flesh rose. 

Jeanno d’Arc -Guards and centre soft pink, collar creamy 
white shaded with sulphur. 

Couronne d’Or—Beautiful white, yellow reflection. 

The Guide will send one peony root of any of the above named varieties 
to any person who will collect a new subscription for The Guide, at #1.00 
per year, from any farm home in the prairie provinces where there is not 
now a Guide subscibcr. Send the $1.00 and the name of the new sub¬ 
scriber and the peony root will be sent free end postpaid as a reward for 
your trouble. Any number of roots may be earned in this way. 

Or we shall give every present Guide subscriber an opportunity to pur¬ 
chase these beautiful peony roots at very special bargain prices. Send 
#1.00 to pay for an additional year’s subscription to The Guide and you 
may have any one of these roots for 45 cents postpaid, any two for HO coats 
postpaid. Thus, if a present subscriber wants one peony root he or she 
will send $1.45 to pay for one year’s subscription and the peony root, or 
$1.80 for one year’s subscription and two peony mots. If any varieties 
are exhausted* w’e shall substitute one of the other varieties. All are 
equally good. Early orders will be sure of their own choice. Orders 
will not be accepted unless accompanied by your own or a neighbor’s 
subscription. 

Peonies may be planted in any good garden soil where water does not 
lie on the ground in spring and where there is plenty of sunlight. Hig 
a hole 18 inches to two feet deep, put a layer of well rotted manure in 
the bottom and fill up with good garden soil. Plant so that the peony buds 
are fully two inches below the surface. Pack earth wadi around the root; 
throw some straw or litter over the ground for the first winter. Rake off 
earlv in the spring. Hig a little well rotted manure into the ground around 
the peony about every two years in spring or fall, but don’t bring any 
of the manure into contact with the roots. Keep the weeds and grass away 
and give the peony a chance, and it will reward you with beautiful blooms 
for the rest of your lifetime. 


Address all correspondence to, 

The Grain Growers * Guide 


Winnipeg, Man. 


J 
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Hens That Lay 
1,000 Eggs 

New System of Poultry Keeping Gets High 
Price Winter Eggs—If You Keep 
Hens and Want More Eggs 


CUT THIS OUT 


I'hat every pullet hutched has 1,000 or 
more etor germs in her system and may be 
made to lay them on a highly profitable 
bails over a four to six- 
year period has now been 
scientifically proved by 
practical ponltrymen. This 
new system of poultry 
keeping: Is being- success¬ 
fully used by hundreds of 
poultry keepers—rrom big 
chicken farms to small 
backyard flocks—all over 
America. Old hens—two, 
three, four years old—lay 
like pullets all through 
coldest winter weather when egg prices are 
high. Make slacker hens hustle, shorten 

moult, make pullets lay in topnotch form, 

often triple egg production. This simple, 
new, practical poultry system Is Inexpensive 
and easy to follow, and shows remarkable 
results in an amailngly short time with 
almost any standard breed or even with 

mixed or mongrel Hocks. It Is fully des¬ 
cribed and explained in a circular, THK 
1,000 I'iKi IIEM. one copy of which will be 
sent free to any reader of this paper who 
keeps six hens or more. Cut this out and 
mail, with name and address, to Standard 
Poultry service, :i:til' Herald Bldg., ntng- 
hamton, N.Y., and your copy will be sent 
by return mail. Make no mistake. This 
system is a wonder. As one poultryman 
says, “if your hens have eggs inside them— 
and I know they have this method will get 
them out. They simply have to lav." ir 
you want more eggs, healthier hens and 
bigger profits, be sure to make this test 


#Read the Classified Columns 


Kinistin, an Indian Chief 

Continued from Page 7 

say that there is only one tiling for 
us to do. The white men are too strong 
and we cannot fight them. We cannot 
fight against our brothers. Therefore 
must we go far away looking for new 
hunting grounds, where there are no 
white men, and where the game is 
plentiful. 1, Kinistin, your leader, have 
spoken. ’ ’ 

And my speech did please them all, 
and the council came to an end. 

Then orders w’ere given to make 
ready for our journey. The women 
busied themselves drying and curing 
meat and making many moccasins. The 
host hunters went after moose and 
deer, and those not so skilled made flat 
sleighs and snowshoes. And some of 
the young men were sent to a relative 
in the head band at Nut Lake, with 
most of the horses to keep for us, with 

the excuse that feed was poor in the hills. 

* » * 

At last everything was ready. Keep¬ 
ing our own counsel so that no one 
knew wlmt was in our minds we broke 
up camp and started. We crossed the 
big Kisse-setche-wun Sepe (Saskat¬ 
chewan River) below’ the post of Fort 
a la Come and went north. That sum¬ 
mer and fall we travelled bv the many 
lakes and streams south and west of 
Lae du Broehet. Of big game there 
was very little, only an odd caribou or 
a bear. Occasionally we struck beaver, 
but fish was the principal diet, and this 
we desp sed, being used to a meat diet, 
but there was no help for it. Passing 
east of the old Company’s (II.B.C.) 
post at Lac In Ronge, T sent some of 
my young men there to trade for nets, 
fish-hooks, and more ammunition. 

The going w’as hard for us and the 
ponies we started with soon wore out, 
as there w T ns very little grass and they 
could not eat the moss, so we had to 
depend on the dogs and our own backs 
when we were travelling. Tn this 
country the only thing to use would 
have been canoes, but w T e knew nothing 
about them or how to handle them. 

In the late fall of that year, w r e found 
a small rix-t^r, the Wusqui Sepe (Birch 
bark), with plenty of old caribou signs, 
and following this river we came to a 
large lake (probably Wollaston), and 
here was an encampment of Cliippe 
wnyan Indians. After several (lays 
pow wow we made friends with them, 
and at a big council the pipe of peace 
was smoked. 

Those strange people with their broad 
faces and squint eyes looked like no 
Indians I had ever seen, and, it was 
only because some of them understood 
Cree that we could talk with them. 
Their own tongue sounds as the speech 
of a man with his mouth full of meat. 

The Chippewavans told us tales of 
the caribou, how at times the herds 
were so numerous that the hunters 
could kill night and day, and still thou¬ 
sands came pressing on. These deer, 
however, often change their feeding 
grounds, so that it was wise to catch 
and hang xvhitefish every fall. These 
Indians have no chiefs, but wander 
about in little bands. Their teepee’s 
are made of deerskin with wide open 
tops like the birch bark tents of the 
Swampy s. 

As the Chippewavans were going 
north to winter, I made them presents, 
and asked them to leave two of their 
young men and one or two canoes with 
us to help with the fishing. In return 
1 promised to send two of mv younger 
sons with them who were good fur- 
hunters. They agreed to this, and ad¬ 
vised us to do our hunting to the north¬ 
west as they said that way was open 
country, meaning not occupied by other 
Indians. Then calling mv two young 
sons Que-we-zanee and Se-cose-sew, I 
spoke to them and said, “My sons, 1 
have chosen you to live for the winter 
among strange people. Be wary in your 
dealings with them. Learn all you can 
of their language. Also, be very care 
ful in your conduct with their young 
women! ’’ 

The next morning the Chippewavans 
left us in eight canoes, taking our two, 
boys with them. My three wives kissed 
the boys good-bye, and their own 
mother shed tears and prayed them not 
to forget their own people. 

The nights now were getting cold, 


and the whole encampment was busy 
preparing for winter, which we knexv 
would be long and severe, as we were so 
far north. There was plenty of spruce, 
birch and poplar, but all of it small. 
The hunters reported tur signs were 
good. The men that were fishing built 
stages long and high enough to be safe 
from the dogs, and in time several 
thousand whitefish hung on these stages 
by their tails and were covered over 
with spruce boughs. I myself gave out 
the supplies each week to each family, 
tea, tobacco, salt, ammunition and 
sometimes clothing; we had no flour 
and did uot miss it. 

We had tradod with the Chippe¬ 
wavans for a number of dogs, and now 
had three good trains with some pups 
coming along. Winter came. The lake 
froze hard and the fishermen finished 
with their fishing. Trapping began in 
good earnest, and the furs coming in 
were very good and nearly all dark in 
color, many beaver, bear, lynx and 
martens; also some otter, fisher, mink 
and wolverines, though not so many. 
There were few or no muskrats, but 
plenty of rabbits, which we used for 
food, and the women were busy making 
warm robes of their skins. There was 
no sickness, and every night I prayed 
and thanked the Kitche Manitou for his 
care of our people. 

So passed our first winter in the 
north. 

About the waning of the Eagle Moon 
(February), I took stock of our sup¬ 
plies and found we would need more to 
cover another year. I then decided to 
send one of my sons to the old com¬ 
pany’s post at the north end of the 
great lake (De Brocket), with two dog 
trains loaded with furs to trade, and 
one of the young Chippewavans went 
with him as guide. I also decided later 
to add another man to the party to 
help break the trail for the dogs, as 
the hunters reported deep snow to the 
north. 

Taas-ko-tup-e-tung, my son was in 
charge, and him I had go over the list 
of supplies wanted many times until he 
knew it by heart, and they started on 
their journey early one morning. 

After they left us the days went on 
until the Goose Moon (March) was past 
full, and we began to look out anxiously 
for the return of the party. There were 
some high hills of rock near our camp 
which I used to climb on fine days, 
sitting alone thinking of the old days 
and scenes so different on the buffalo 
plains, and praying to Kitchie Manitou 
for the safe return of our travellers. 
At last, late one evening, sleigh bells 
were heard, and back came our party 
with heavily loaded sleds. 

Deep snow had delayed them, also a 
hunt in which they had struck caribou 
about three days journey north. Mak¬ 
ing camp, they killed a number and 
cleaned and cached the meat. This was 
good news, and after resting the dogs 
I sent some of the other men with three 
dog trains and light sleds to bring the 
x’enison home. They made two trips 
only leaving the bones for the wolves 
which, though not numerous were large 
and fierce. 

Spring came, but the ice stayed fast 
on the lake until the end of June. It 
was weary waiting for the return of 
the Chippewavans and my two sons. 
No news came to us of our own country, 
and I speak the truth w’hen I say wo 
were all a little home sick to see again 
good grass and big trees, and our own 
horses, of which we had a fine lot; or 
rather used to hax’e, for perhaps thev 
were all run off before this, because of 
the fighting. 

At last the lake opened and one day 
a lone canoe was seen heading for our 
camp. My heart sunk with n me, for 1 
feared bad news of my sons. Two men 
stepped out of the canoe who could 
speak Cree, and it was bad news and 
mourning for us that they did bring. 
The Chippewavans had broken their 
promise and were not coining to visit 
us. Worse than this, my two young 
sons had taken unto themselx’es wix’es 
of the Chippewavans, and would make 
their home with their wives’ people, 
which is, as you know Ogeinases, the 
Indian custom. I heir mother wept and 
wailed all night, and there was gloom 
over the whole camp. A message was 
sent me by the head men of the Chippe¬ 
wavans, and it was this: 

“We do not want you to stay in our 
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Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 

An Instructive lx.uk lias been published by 1>, \ s 

McCleary. the noted rectal specialist of 
Springs. Mo. This book tells how sufferer* fr 
Piles can be Quickly and easily cured wit horn 
the use of knife, scissors, "hot” Iron, olectn. 
any other cutting or burning method, without con- 
finemeut to bed and no hospital bills to pav -p,, 
method has been a success for twenty-six years and 
In more than nine thousand cases. The k„ |, iJ 
sent postpaid free to persons afflicted with piles 
or other rectal troubles who clip tills item and 
mall it with name and address to Dr .\l Chary 
MR Si. Louis Ave., Excelsior Springs. Xlo 


MHTIPP LANOS A NO MINERALS. IHt 
DU 1 ILL HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 

Offers for sale approximately 3,000 OOO an,, r 
DESIRABLE AGRICULTURAL LANDS !N 
MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 
Various panels may be leased for UA\ aj,.| 
GRAZING purpose* for a three yeti 
reasonable rentals. The Company Ls also pre 
pared to receive applications fur COAL MiNlNC 
AND OTHER VALUABLE MINERAL LEASES 
actually needed for development. Kor tun u-nus 
and particulars apply to LA N D CO M M ISSI ON E R 
HUDSON’S BAY CO , WINNIPEG MAN 


ECZEMA OVER 
FACE iD BODY 

Nearly Driven Crazy By 
Itching. Cuticura Healed. 

“ I was bothered for a year with 
eczema all over my face and body. 
It was in pimples and I kept it irri¬ 
tated by scratching for it nearly 
drove me crazy itching, and it kept 
me awake nights. 

“ I was treated but it did not help 
me, so when I heard about Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment, I bought them. 
I used two cakes of Cuticura Soap 
and one box of Cuticura Ointment 
and I was healed.” (Signed) Alton 
Booska, Charlotte, Vermont, Sept. 
16 , 1924 . 

Clear the pores of impurities by 
daily use of Cuticura Soap with 
touchea of Cuticura Ointment as 
needed to soothe and heal. Cuticura 
Talcum is fragrant and refreshing, 
an ideal toilet powder. 

8ampla Etch Ftm It Mail Address Canadian 
Depot: “StenhouM, Ltd, Montreal." Price, Soap 
26c, Oin tment 21 and Me. Talcum 26c. 

IV' Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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country. You had hotter return to your 
own land. Your sons have behaved 
well, and we have given them wives; 
it is their own wish that they stay 
with us. Our own men that are with you 
c;m do as they like, but we would 
prefer them to return to their own 
people. ’' 

The next day we had « council, at 
which the two young Indians spoke well 
and thanked us for kind treatment but 
<aid their hearts called them back to 
their own people, so they must return. 
The truth was (note the pride of race 
of the old chief) our young women 
would not look at them. 

We decided to break camp and go 
northwest, using the water-ways and 
s.me canoes to lighten our loads. The 
visitors drew for us on birch bark a 
plan showing the rivers and the lakes, 
and told us there was a very-big water 
about 400 miles to the northwest (Lake 
Athabasca). 

It was the living up moon, by white 
man’s count about the first of July, 
when we made a start, we on land ar¬ 
ranging to meet the canoes at Che-ki-e- 
kun Sa-kie-e-kun (Hatchet Lake). The 
older and more steady dogs carried sad¬ 
dle-bags made of strips of deer-skin and 
the legs of moose with the hair left on. 
The canoes were heavy laden, but as 
the country was well wooded we did 
not carry teepee poles. The flies were 
worse than I have ever seen them in 
our own country, and it was a good 
thing that we had no horses as they 
would have been bled to death. Ma- 
nake-se-quep, my eldest son, and Mo ke 
sew carried nothing but their rifles, as 
it was their duty to keep the camp in 
food. Two of the younger men scouted 
ahead for the best path to follow, carry¬ 
ing axes to blaze the trail, and when the 
weather was good for travel we made 
from 10 to 14 miles a day. 

We saw no Indians nor any tracks of 
them. Big game was scarce. There was 
more rock in the country than I thought 
was in the whole world. Many times 
the men brought in small pieces of 
metal, heavy and some of it soft enough 
to beat out with an axe, and it looked 
like the metal (copper) of which the 
company’s kettles were made. Then 
there was some still more heavy and 
dull of color, like bullets, and many 
other sorts. 

After heavy travelling we reached 
Hatchet Lake and found the canoes 
waiting. They had been there some 10 
nights and had good news for us. They 
had met another band of Chippewayans, 
a large camp of them, and had traded 
three more canoes from them. This 
meant that all the small children and 
some women heavy with child could go 
by water, also it would lighten the loads 
of the land party. The canoes had 
camped for some days with these In¬ 
dians and had learned much about the 
country. They drew another plan for 
them on birch bark, on which were set 
all the larger lakes and the streams, 
arrows showing which way they ran. It 
seemed by going up the Muck-a-ta-sepe 
(Black River) for a number of days we 
would come to a very large lake, at the 
end of which were trading posts of the 
old company. 

I decided to call a council of all the 
men to settle what we should do. We 
sat for four days and discussed the 
matter and I let them speak and said 
nothing. Some wished to go to the 
northwest, and others to turn south to¬ 
wards our old home. Finally Ma-na-ke- 
se-quep, my eldest son, the future 
leader, rose and spoke. He said, “We 
are wasting time in this talk, let us 
hear what our father and leader, who 
has always guided us right, has to 
sa y. ’ ’ 

So T rose and spoke a long while and 
told them it had been my dream to get 
fight away from the white men, but 
I now found out this was impossible. 
* said, my life is drawing to a close, 
and before my time comes to leave you 
1 wish to see once more the graves of 

ur fathers at Pa-qua-bis-kow, in the 
heart of our old hunting grounds. This 
settled the matter without further con 
troveray and the council all agreed 
that we turn south and go down the 
Knis te-neaux fcSepe, to winter on the 
south side of Cree Lake. To the canoe 
party we showed on the plan and 
marked several places to meet on the 
journey, and set out with a glad feel¬ 


ing that before another 13 moons were 
over we would be back again in our 
own country in the Pasquia Hills. 

It was on our return journey, on 
which we started with such glad 
hearts, that a very aad thing happened. 
We camped one evening at a pretty 
little spot. Large beech trees and 
spruce and poplar were growing there 
by a little creek dammed bv beaver, 
and while we rested there we set traps 
for the beaver. My fourth son, Now- 
e ke -.irk, had a fine little boy about 
two years old, smart on his feet for 
his age and a great favorite with me 
and the whole band. Ma-chew-sis, the 
little hunter, we called him, and it 
took his mother all her time to keep 
him from straying from the teepee and 
running after the squirrels and the 
small birds. 

At dusk that night I heard the voice 
of a woman calling for her child, 
calling with no answer to her call. The 
voice was the voice of the mother of 
our little Ma-chew-sis calling for her 
little son. I at once alarmed the whole 
camp, but it soon grow dark, too dark 
to see even with large flares of birch- 
bark. Ma na ke-se-quep, my eldest son, 
gave counsel that we leave the search 


until the morning, and with the day 
light he, himself, would track the boy. 
All night the mother wept and wailed 
for her lost son and with sad hearts 
we waited for the dawn. 

When the light came four of our 
best trackers went round and round 
the camp in circles and also searched 
the sides of the beaver pond. This 
they did until the afternoon, but with 
no success, so I called out the whole 
camp to join in the search. Ma-na ke- 
se quep found just one trace of the 
lad, the track of his little bare feet 
going straight west in a place where the 
ground was soft and there were no 
leaves, but nothing else could he or any¬ 
one else find. The boy’s mother was 
wild with grief and would not be com¬ 
forted. Watchers had to be put over her 
to see she did no harm to herself. The 
whole camp went into mourning foi 
their favorite, our little Ma chew sis, 
the hunter of squirrels and small birds. 
To this day can 1 hear the mourning 
and the wailing of the women for the 
little lost boy—pet of the whole camp. 

We stayed here for nearly a week, 
leaving no part of a largo circle 
around the camp unsearched, looking 
for some trace of our little lad. We 


thought if he had been killed and eaten 
by a wolf or a bear we would find some 
traces of it. But. alas, there was not 
even this, and finally we had to give up 
all hope of ever seeing our little hunter 
again. Our hearts were sad within us, 
and I at last gave orders to break 
camp ami go on with our journey. But 
before leaving this sorrowful camping 
ground 1 made a blase with my nxe on 
the biggest spruce tree we could find. 
On this l drew in Indian picture writ¬ 
ing the story of our lost child, in the 
hope that someone may have found him 
and he might be returned to his sorrow¬ 
ing parents. And while the men were 
searching for him I would climb to the 
top of a hill near the camp and, com¬ 
muning with the spirits, send my soul 
into the unknown and wait in solitude 
for a reply. But no answer came to 
me and even the spirits would not help 
us in our search. 

So we left this place with sad, sad 
hearts and went on with our journey. 
We met our canoe party at the north 
end of free Lake; they were all well 
but stricken with grief when they heard 
of the loss of our little favorite. 

The canoe party told us they had to 
portage seveial rapids. We decided to 





The Economical, Independent Way to 
Thresh & Haul Your Grain 
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The picture above shows a modern International 
Harvester threshing outfit busily at work. A Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Tractor is supplying ample power to 
run the clean-threshing McCormick-Deering Thresher, 
and an International Truck, with grain body,is taking the 
grain as it comes from the machine. There’s an ideal 

combination of power, machine, and transportation. 

% 

With such an outfit you can thresh your grain nr hen 
it is ready and, perhaps, do some custom threshing in 
your neighborhood to help pay for your outfit. 

If you have grain to thresh or haul it will pay you to 
get complete information on this equipment from your 
local McCormick-Deering agent. Or details will be 
sent to you on request. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
HAMILTON of Canada, Ltd. CANADA 

Wrilrrn Branche*—Brandon, Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Alta., Eatevan, N. Battleford, Regina, Saakatoon, Yorkton, Saak. 

McCORMICK - DEERING 
Tractors and Threshers 



International Grain Body 

Specifications 


Length Over All 
Dgpth 

Width Inaide Top . 
Width Inaide Bottom 
Weight ofTnnk Body 
Cnpncity of Tlink 


87* 

28',' 

54* 

4lV 

525 lha. 
50 bu. 


Muterial—Heat grade clear yellow pine 
nnd box lumber, well ironed for atrenglh 
and durability. 

Sliding Grain Door . . . 8 x 20* 

INTERNATIONAL 
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A GOOD education ia be¬ 
coming more and more 
necessary to success in life. 

Provide by will for the educa- 
°J ^ our ch ‘Wren. Then you 
will feel sure that your ambi¬ 
tion for them will be realized 
no matter what happens to you. 

Let our agent explain the 
Mutual Life Educationul Endow¬ 
ment policy specially designed 
lor safeguarding this important 
purpose. Write this oIRce for 
The Mutual Dock.” 

IV MUTUAL LIFE 

of Canada 

WATERLOO. ONTARIO 853 



The Hart 

of Your Lighting 
Plant is a 



Put 


Hart Battery 

In Your Radio 


If you want 

STEADY VOLTAGE. FREEDOM 
FROM NOISE. 

HIGH 

CAPACITY. 

LOW SELF 
DISCHARGE. 

LONG LIFE. 


(Jlw ^ 

V HART 

\ or voun 

NHAIHO 


Use a Hart 
Battery 



MART DATTERY COMPANY LIMITED 


378 Colony Street 

WINNIPEG 


Good 

Battery 

There is a oor- 
r e c t size of 
HART Battery 
for every make 
of plant. If you 
need a battery 
of higher capa¬ 
city and longer 
life, see our 
nearest agent, 
or write for 
full particulars. 
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Page 24 for Bargains 


travel down the west side of the lake 
and told the water men to look over the 
country and blaze signs for us as they 
would be making better time than us 
marching on land. I told them, too, if 
they found any tracks of Indians to 
follow them up and find out the best 
place to winter in. We would soon be 
in Cree country again and be among 
friends, and maybe get some news of 
the fighting. It was fall now, with the 
leaves changing color and the days 
drawing in. 

When we were about half-way down 
the lake one of our hunters reported a 
small party of white men just ahead of 
us. They were three in number, and 
talking with them by signs they told 
us they were looking over the country 
for minerals, what you white men call 
prospectors. They had a number of 
stones with them but had not met with 
much success They were short of to¬ 
bacco, so I sold them two pounds, for 
which they paid in money, this being 
the first cash vve had seen in our travels. 
They had a fine large canoe, painted 
green, made of very light, thin wood, 
and in this they had been travelling all 
the summer, landing at different places 
and looking over the rocks. We asked 
them questions in Cree about the fight¬ 
ing but could not make them understand 
what we wanted to know, so we finally 
said wa-chea-wachea (the Indian for 
good-bye) and went on with our journey. 

One thing did I, Kinistin, find out 
in my travels, and it was this: go where 
you like, north, south, east and west, 
you will always find white men; Wa-bis- 
ke-wey-ns (white meat), as we call them 
in the Sauteaux language. For this is 
my native tongue, though through mix¬ 
ing with the Frees their talk has become 
as familiar as our own. 

At the south end of the lake we found 
one of our canoes waiting for us with 
news that a good place to winter in had 
been found at a small lake called Me-na- 
ge ska (Pine Lake), about 70 miles to 
the southeast. Our people had met a 
band of Indians, some five tents of them, 
mixed Frees and Chippewayans, who 
told them that this lake was a good 
place for white fish, but that the coun¬ 
try around had not been hunted for 
years, it being haunted by spirits who 
would not rest quiet in their graves. My 
sons laughed at this and said their 
father was a big medicine man who 
would soon pacify the restless spirits. 

My boys asked for news of the war, 
and then wo heard for the first time 
what had happened—how Louis Riel, 
the French half-breed leader had been 
captured and hung by the neck like a 
dog at Es-kun-n-che-se-p© (Pile of Hones 
Creek, or Regina); that seven Indians 
had been hung by the neck at one time 
at Noo-tin e-too sepe (Battleford); that 
the Indians and the half-breeds had 
been badly beaten and many of them 
shut up in prisons of stone; that the 
country had been full of the soldiers of 
the Great White Queen, but they were 
all going home again now. 

Such news! Such news! Such news! 

I called all the men together in coun¬ 
cil and all night we offered prayers to 
Kitehe Manitou in thanks for his guid¬ 
ance that we had left the country and 
had not taken sides in the fighting, so 
that our hands were clean and we could 
go back among the white men with a 
clear conscience. .'11 mv men shook 
hands with me and said, “Ah, what 
shall we do when our father goes and 
we have no one to guide usf” 

At last we reached Pine Lake and our 
whole band was united once more. The 
boys of the canoe party had made 
wooden tents for the winter and parties 
of them had explored the country on 
all sides, finding plenty of signs of fur 
and many Beaver. The winter passed 
in quiet and the hunters had great 
success. 

It was here, while we were in this 
winter camp, that one thing happened, 
and this I must tell to you, Ogemases, 
as you always like to hear about the 
spirits. 

This was the country, as I have al¬ 
ready told you, which was said to be 
haunted by restless spirits. Our hunters 
told me that several times in the late 
fall ami in the early winter they had 
heard voices calling just at dusk. Fall¬ 
ing. calling: but when they shouted back 
there would be no answer. This was in 
a range of hills called the Spirit Hills, 
and generally at or near a certain point. 


And when they looked over the ground 
they could find no tracks. And when 
they were on their way to their night 
hunting camps they w’ould see lights 
flitting over the ground, lights dancing 
and never still. My hunters were brave 
men but were afraid of these voices, so 
I thought I would try and appease these 
restless spirits. 

I had my wives make me a small 
medicine tent, and in this I sat apart 
for two days, sweating and making 
strong medicine and using the rites of 
a medicine man. I took no food, only 
drinking some tea and smoking tobacco. 
For two days I sent my spirit into the 
far-off world and many spirits appeared 
to me and disappeared without saying 
anything. Then there came the spirit 
of an old man, and also with him was 
a view of a gorge in the hills. In the 
gorge was a high pointed rock, at the 
foot of which I could see something 
white. The old man pointed to this 
white thing and said, “I cannot rest 
until my bones are buried,” and when 
he had said this the whole scene faded 
away in a mist and my spirit returned 
to my own body. I was very weak and 
felt tired, and going home to my own 
teepee I took a little food and at once 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke I thought over what 
the spirit of the old man had said to 
me and decided to have a secret meet¬ 
ing of members of the brotherhood of 
the Long Tent. Three of my sons were, 
with me, brethren of the Long Tent. We 
held a private meeting in my teepee, 
placing a guard at the entrance just 
outside, this to keep away any intruders 
and those who would like to listen to 
our conference. I laid my vision before 
them, and Ma-na-ke-se-quep, w'hose rank 
Avas next to mo in the order, recognized 
the place as seen by me. It was a gorge 
in the Spirit TIills and he knew it by 
the high pointed rock which he had 
noted on his hunting trips. It was about 
five smokes (20 miles) away. 

We decided that three of us, my eldest 
son, one other brother and myself should 
journey to the spot. The next day we 
set out, I riding in a eariole drawn by 
dogs. When we were near the place we 
tied up the dog-train and approached 
the rock with reverence. Here we found 
the white bones of a man partly grown 
over with moss, just in the place at the 
foot of the rock as pointed out to me 
by the spirit. Many years must >'ey 
have been lying there and they appe:' ed 
to be the bones of an old man; his rust¬ 
less spirit had been roaming these hills 
for many moons and thus they w r ere 
known by other Indians as the Spirit 
Hills. 

We proceeded to do our duty towards 
our fellow man. My sons dug a grave, 
duly lining it with split wood, while I of¬ 
fered prayers for the departed to Kitehe 
Manitou. I also made large offerings to 
Mutchi Manitou (the evil spirit), pro¬ 
pitiating him not to interfere with us 
in our work. 

When all was ready we wrapped the 
skeleton in a blanket and laid it in the 
grave. Then we joined hands and, en- 
eireling the grave, chanted the mystic 
words of burial and did all the duties 
of our ancient rites. When w e finished 
wo filled in the grave and returned to 
our camp, and no more from that time 
did our hunters hear voices or see the 
lights flitting to and fro. 

So our brother was laid in peace, and 
in such manner do 1, Kinistin, hope 
that I shall soon follow him. But it is 
my wish first to return to see the graves 
of my fathers in the Pasquia Hills and 
make offerings. 

A small river ran close to our camp, 
goring south to the Kitehe-Asine-Sepe 
(( hurchill River), and when the snow 
settled in the Goose Moon we, the land 
party, started, leaving the canoes to 
follow when the ice went out. Both 
parties were lo meet at the Big River, 
to he ferried across together. We 
travelled easy, reaching the river, which 
was now open only two or three days 
before the canoes. 

Wo then crossed the Fhurchill, taking 
several trips to bring the whole partv 
over, and were together for a few days. 
Here we fell in with a small camp of 
Indians, and with them we went care- 
tullv over the different routes bv which 
we could travel. I decided to have the 
canoes descend the river to a large lake, 
and from there take a smaller stream 
to Moonia Sa ki-e-kun (Montreal Lake), 
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w’hile the land party marched in a more 
direct line. In due time we all met 
again and found plenty of our old 
friends at this place. We decided to sell 
our canoes to them and travel straight 
for Candle Lake, which we reu hed 
without accident. From this place two 
of my sons knew the country and we 
traded for some ponies with some Ft. 
la Come Indians with whom wo were 
connected by marriage and who were 
very much surprised and pleased to see 
us again. 

With the purchased ponies we got 
under way again and reached the hi»* 
Kisse-setche-wun Sepe (Saskatchewan 
River), crossing our party and supplies 
near the same place wc had used when 
we had set out on our journey many 
moons ago. 

Aud we all had light hearts, for once 
more we stood on the border of our 
old hunting grounds and could easily 
reach our summer home at Pa qua bis 
kow, which was sacred to the memory 
of our fathers whose bones all rested 
here. We were home again. 

Now, Ogemases, I am tired of telling 
you my tale; many things happened 
which I have not told you, but the most 
of it you have heard from mo. You now 
have my story, which is true, and if 
you desire to do so you can toll it to 
your white brothers, who perhaps will 
cast a thought some time at the memoTy 
of the old Indians, of whom 1 am one. 

• * « 

AFTERWORD 

So ends the story of Kinistin and his 
wanderings with his band in the far 



This man is sure 
of his job 

He saw the handwriting on the wall. Men 
around him were being dropped right and left. 

He might have been the next to go but for 
a familiar coupon which he saw in a magazine. 
He tore it out and mailed it to Montreal. 

Then one day his employer called him In. 

“Young man,” he said, “I have just received 
a letter from the International Correspondence 
Schools telling me you have enrolled and have 
received a mark of 93 for your first lesson. 

“I don’t mind saying that this letter has saved 
your job. I had you on the list of men to be 
dropped. But I’m going to keep you now. And 
there are bigger things ahead for you. The man 
who thinks enough of his future to study his job 
is the kind of a man we want." 


H OW about you? Are you sitting on the anxious 
bench wondering if you will be the next to go? 
Or are you training yourself so that you will not 
only be sure of your present job, but will be ready 
for the job ahead? 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, 

J ut it up to us to prove how we can help you. 
ust mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS CANADIAN, LIMITED 
Department 2000, Montreal, Canada 

Without cost or obligation, plea«e send me full 1 
formation about tbo subject before wblcli I ha 
marked “X” In the list below: 
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r Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 

□ Electrical Wiring 

□ Mechanical Engineer 

j Mechanical Draftsman 
n Machine Shop Practice 
j Railroad Posftlons 
jOw Engine Operating 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
nMln.Eng.or Metallurgist 
nSteam Engineer 

□ Radio 

□ Airplane Englncg 


B Architect 

Contractornr ' Bull' 
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north in the days of the Northwest Re¬ 
bellion. It gives an unusunl picture of 
an Indian. Generally the Indian is 
looked upon as improvident and taking 
not much thought of the morrow. In 
Kinistin we find, however, a type hard 
to improve among white men. He 
would have made not only a good com¬ 
mander on the field of battle, but also 
a good commissariat general behind the 
lines. lie had wisdom to acknowledge 
defeat and make the best of circum¬ 
stances. 

The narrative shows, too, that the 
Indian has, to quite as full an extent 
as the white man, an appreciation of 
family ties and affections; also that in 
woodcraft he is not the marvel that 
such writers as Fenimore Cooper made 
him out to be. Kinistin is not slow to 
acknowledge help lie receives from 
different parties of Indians in the course 
of his travels. Though descended from 
the Ojibwavs, who were good fishermen 
and skilled canoeists, the Kinistin band 
had lost not only the art of canoeing 
but even the liking of his old tribe for 
fish. Though independent himself to the 
last degree, Kinistin senses the deca¬ 
dence in his tribe, “ leaning on the white 
men for their supplies.” 

It is fitting that this article should 
dose with an account of the last days 
of Kinistin and his final interview with 
his friend Ogemases when Kinistin gave 
further proof of his gift of second sight. 

About the year 18SH), in the month of 
February,Ogemases received a message 
from Kinistin. The weather was cold 
with lots of snow on the ground, but the 
message was an urgent one brought by 
one of his sons, and the tenor was that 
Ogemases should come at once to see 
Kinistin in his winter camp. As is usual 
with Indians when conveying a message 
no reason could bo obtained from the 
son for the urgency of the visit. The 
message was conveyed verbatim, as 
given by Kinistin, with no explanations 
added. Ogemases was perplexed, but 
finally decided it was best to go and 
see the old man. Taking his medicine 
chest with him he started early next 
morning with the Indian on the 75-mile 
journey; it meant a 150-mile snow-shoe 
tramp, and this at an inclement time 
of the year. He reached Kinistin’s camp 
about noon the third day out and found 
him apparently in good health. 

The customary somewhat tedious 
formalities of a visit took place and 
Ogemases, knowing Indian ways, waited 
patiently for Kinistin to speak and en¬ 
lighten him—waited until the old Indian 
thought the fittingly decent interval 
had elapsed, and with a wave of his arm 
cleared the teepee of all except himself 
and his visilor. 

Then turning to Ogemases, lie said, 
“ ^ ou are wondering why I sent for 
you? ’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Ogemases, “I 

thought you were sick, so brought my 
medicine chest with me.” Kinistin 
laughed and said lie never felt better 
in his life, but his time was growing 
short. “In what way?” asked Oge- 
mases. “Well,” said Kinistin, ‘‘when 
the buds are on the poplar trees, just 
before they break into leaf, I shall go 
to join my fathers.” Still Ogemases 
did not quite grasp his meaning and 
asked for further explanation. 

1 hen Kinistin told him that he had 
received warning from the spirits that 
his death would take place in the early 
spring, just before the poplar buds 
broke into leaf. Naturally, Ogemases 
wns distressed, as he loved the old man, 
and refused to believe the prophecy. 
Kinistin was then about 65 years of 
age, straight as an arrow, and to all 
appearance in the best of health. But 
nothing would shake him in his belief 
in the truth of the message from the 
spirit world, and lie refused to discuss 
the question any longer. 

Instead he turned the conversation to 
a matter that weighed far more with 
him than his impending death. It was 
"hat would happen to his band when 
he was gone. He said he had been think¬ 
ing hard about this and thought it 
would be best that they should accept 
government treaty money and become 
reserve Indians, and it was the help 
and advice of his white friend Ogemases 
that lie wanted—thus the message to 
him. 

Here the proud old Indian stood up¬ 
right in all his six feet of stature, drop¬ 
ping his robe, all naked except for his 
clout, a man of perfect physique with 


a broad chest scarred by bullet and 
arrow wounds of many a fight; the high¬ 
est type of a doomed race; rugged and 
grand in his simple dignity but a 
pathetic figure nevertheless. 

‘‘The day of the Indian is gone,” 
said he, ‘‘but (with a proud gesture) 
as for me, Kinistin, 1 will never accept 
the government treaty money.” 

Then he went on to ask the help of 
Ogemases so that the old summer camp¬ 
ing ground and the family burying 
place might be included in an Indian 
reservation at his death. A definite 
promise that this should be done was 
beyond the power of Ogemases to 
give, but he told Kinistin he would do 
all that he could. The reply of the In¬ 
dian was characteristic: ‘‘Keep your 
word in this,” said he, ‘‘and long shall 
be your life, and prosperous. Break your 
word, and the spirits of evil shall dwell 
with you and make your life a misery.” 
Other matters the old Indian talked 
about connected with his band, showing 
how wrapped up he was in their future. 
Then clasping his hand, he said, ‘‘Here 
I shall wish you good bye, perhaps we 
may meet again in another world; may 
the Great Spirit bless you as a friend 


of the Indian.” Then covering his face 
with his robe he spoke no more. 

Ogemases returned home alone, sad¬ 
dened by what turned out to be his last 
interview with Kinistin. True to the 
obi man’s prediction, at the time when 
the poplar trees were ready to burst 
into leaf there came two messengers to 
Ogemases, two of the sons, with their 
hair dishevelled and blackened faces, 
bearing news of their father's death. 

And so, faithful to the traditions and 
religion of his fore fathers, and ready 
to obey the call from the spirit world 
with which he had communed so often, 
passed away a grand old man. A red¬ 
skin it is true, but a man with a faith 
as pure and a heart as white as can 
be found anywhere in the annals of the 
co called superior white race. 

It is good to tell that after some 
years’ hard work and much correspond 
ence with the Indian Department by 
Ogemases, Kinistin'a wishes were fill 
filled and a reservation for his band 
was made, which included his favorite 
camping grounds and the family bury 
ing place at Fa qua bis kow. 

Unfortunately, through a clerical 
error at Ottawa, the name given to the 


reservation was Kinistino, and by that 
name is this reserve known to this 
day. Of course it should havo been 
“ Kinistin.' ’—Ogemases. 


Marketing or Buying 
Which is your Biggest Problem? 

Fdwin Marcus, in The Country Gen¬ 
tleman, illustrates the marketing prob¬ 
lem as a lion, and the buying problem 
ns a rabbit. A farmer with a gun is 
aiming at the rabbit (representing the 
buying problem) and does not seem to 
realize there is a lion (representing the 
marketing problem) behind his back. 
That's about the relative importance of 
the two problems, and many a farmer 
is getting grey haired worring about 
them. 

But why worry? Hundreds of Guide 
readers have solved both problems by 
advertising their wants or their pro¬ 
ducts in the columns of The Guide. The 
cost is small and the results obtained 
have surprised many a reader. A few 
words in the .classified advertising sec¬ 
tion will sell anything from a fence post 
to a farm. 



EATON'S 


FALL AND WINTER 
1925 Catalogue 1926 


The season’s new and approved styles in clothing, foot- In addition, too, there are tho thousands of other lines— 
wear, headwear and apparel of all kinds, in the newest personal, household and farm needs, that 20 years’ ex- 
woaves and fabrics, and in the new popular shades, perlence has enabled us to select to best meet the ever- 
offered through the EATON Catalogue at our moderate growing needs of this groat West. A copy has probably 
standard of prices. This is what the EATON Fall and reached your household—if not, we will promptly send 


Winter Catalogue brings to you. 


it free on request. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP FROM EATON’S. 
MAKE THIS NEW CATALOGUE YOUR BUYING GUIDE 
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When the Binder Bucks 

Examination of faulty knots and broken bands will help you to find the 

source of trouble 


open as far as it should be. Also, the 
cam roller may have failed to turn, and 
having become worn lop-sided it adds 
to the trouble. The lower bill then is 
not only low due to wear in the pinion, 
but the upper bill is not more than half 
open, the result being that the upper 
bill occasionally noses in between the 
strands and grasps the lower one only. 
If the bills shaft is loose, due to wear 
under the pinion, file a washer down 
thin and place under pinion, tf the 
upper bill cam roller is worn badly, add 
new parts. (c) On those heads in 
which the disc is driven by a plunger, 
the disc may be out of time—that is, 
the receiving notch of the disc may not 
be in the proper position to receive the 
needle end of the band, As a result 
the strands will be separated, and tlte 
upper bill will miss the upper strand of 
the twine as in cause (b). Time the 



The knotter bill spring may be too loose 
and the bills have, therefore, failed to 
pull the ends of the band throng], t j, e 
loon into a knot, or the bills may have 
failed to hold the ends until the knot 
was pulled sufficiently tight. In cither 
case the band failed when the bundle 
spread. Tighten the bills’ spring. ], 
The “hump” on the under side^of the 
upper bill may be badly worn. The 
function of this hump is to hook the 
ends of the band through the loon 
around the bills. If hump is bndlv 
worn, sufficient pressure cannot be 
brought to bear upon the bills’ spring 
and we have the same effect ns n loose 
spring would give, tf the remedy for 
cause (ft) is not effective, and the liunin 
seems badly Worn, file in behind the 
hump with ft rftt-tftil file until the under 
side of the bill is a little more similar in 
shape to a new bill. Leave no rough 





Band 1 
Fig. 26 


Band 2 
Fig. 27 


Band 3 
Fig 28 


Band 4 
Fig. 2fl 


Band 5 
Fig. 30 


Oood Twine Must be Used 

The following discussion does rot 
take poor twine into consideration. 
Twine which is not reasonably uniform 
in thickness will cause both disc and 
knotter troubles which cannot be dis¬ 
cussed systematically. If the operator 
persists in using poor twine he is bound 
to have continued trouble. Thread the 
machine with standard twine, and then 
adjust as directed below until the 
mechanical troubles are remedied. 

If a binder misses enough bundles to 
give positive assurance that the knotter 
head or needle is out of adjustment, 
stop the machine as soon as the next 
trouble bundle is case, find the band, 
and study as follows by referring to 
the illustrations on pages 31-37, which 
show the appearance of nine bands 
which have resulted from the most 
common knotter head and needle 
troubles. 

Hand 1 (Fig. 26). Found clinging to 
the bills with the free end cut off 
square. This condition indicates that 
the twine disc (a common form of 
which is shown in Fig. 21) is too loose, 
find the twine tension on the twine can 
is too tight. The condition hns prob¬ 
ably resulted from a slightly worn disc 
and the operator’s attempt to make a 
tight, bundle by screwing down the 
twine tension on the twine cans. What 
really happens is that twine is pulled 
from the disc instead of from the twine 
can when the needle advances, and a 
single knot is tied nt the needle end of 
the band. Loosen the twine tension on 
twine can. If the trouble is not abated, 
tighten the disc spring slightly. 
Kinphasis must again be placed upon 
the rule: Do not attempt to affect the 
tightness of the bundle with the twine 
tension. 

Band 2 (Fig. 27). Similiar to band 
1 in nppearnnee, but found with the 
bundle instead of on the bills. Home- 


times this band will not pull loose until 
the shocker picks up the bundle. In 
either case the band will be found as 
shown. This condition may result from 
any of the following causes: (a) Disc 
too loose but twine tension perfect. 
When the knotter bills revolve in a pro¬ 
perly adjusted head it will be noticed 
that they must pull a little twine from 
the disc in order to form a loop about 
themselves. If the disc is too loose, as 
in the trouble under discussion, the disc 
end of the twine will be pulled entirely 
out of the disc by the bills which then 
proceed to tie a simple knot around this 
free end. In other words, a slip noose 
is tied around the bundle. When the 
bundle spreads as it is cast the slip 
noose pulls out. Tighten the disc 
spring. 

At this point warning must be given 
to make all disc spring and knotter bill 
spring adjustments gradually. The 
average operator will usually give the 
controlling set screws a full turn each 
time he attempts an adjustment. Such 
procedure is the cause for failure to 
effect a remedy. Give the set screws of 
these springs not more than a quarter 
of a turn each time a change must be 
made. 

If the trouble cannot be overcome 
by tightening the disc spring inspect 
the disc for wear. The disc will have 
to be replaced if badly worn. If band 
No. 2 occurs regularly with each fourth, 
fifth, sixth or seventh bundle, look for 
wear in one notch of the disc. 

The band under discussion occurs 
most frequently from disc troubles as 
discussed under cause (a). If the reme¬ 
dies stated fail the expert should look 
further ns follows: (b) the bills and 
bill’s shaft may have dropped down 
slightly due to wear on under side of 
bill’s pinion. This carries the upper 
bill cam roller away from its track and 
the upper bill is therefore not forced 


disc by lengthening or shortening the 
plunger. The disc should come to rest 
with a notch close to the twine holder, 
(d) A very loose or broken twine ten¬ 
sion on the twine can may be the cause 
for the twine not being stretched 
tightly across the bills. 

Band 3 (Fig. 28). This band is found 
on the bills, with the free end ragged 
and crushed. The twine tension on the 
twine can is too tight and the disc is 
also too tight. The disc is tight enough 
to crush and weaken the twine where it 
enters the disc. Then when needle ad¬ 
vanced the twine broke at the disc be¬ 
fore the tension on the twine can would 
give. As with band No. 1, the bills 
tied a simple knot which is not stripped 
from the bills. Loosen the twine ten¬ 
sion on the twine can. If this does not 
remedy the trouble, loosen the disc 
spring slightly. Note that this band is 
distinguished from band No. 1 by the 
condition of its free end. 

Band 4 (Fig. 29). Similar to band No. 
3. but found with the bundle instead 
of on the bill. The twine tension is 
perfect, but the disc spring is too tight. 
The behavior of this band is similar to 
band No. 2, except that the band is 
broken at the disc instead of being 
pulled out of the disc by the bills. See 
discussion under band No. 2. Loosen 
disc spring. 

Band 5 (Fig. 30). This band is found 
with the bundle and has both of its ends 
crushed and ragged. The twine tension 
is perfect, but this disc is very tight. 
The trouble is usually the result of the 
operator s tendency to overdo adjust¬ 
ments by giving the disc spring set screw 
one or more complete turns. The disc 
is so tight that it refuses to yield twine 
to the bills, which simply break both 
ends of the band at the disc as they 
revolve. The remedy is obvious. 

Band 6 (Fig. 31). Found with the 
bundle, and both ends are bent, showing 
that the knot was formed, but not com¬ 
pleted. The following causes may have 
been responsible for the trouble: (a) 


plnce in the metal and file off edges 
and corners. But very little filing will 
be necessary. If this does not remedy 
the trouble, new bills and the bills' 
shaft will have to be supplied. 

Band 7 (Fig. 32). This band will 
sometimes result when the bills are very 
tight and the machine is producing very 
loose bundles. It results from the 
stripper pulling the band up from below 
the breast plate instead of pulling the 
knot off the bills. Loosen the hills’ 
spring slightly. If this does not remedy 
tlie trouble, the machine will have to be 
set to tie a tighter bundle. This 
trouble may also result from a badly 
worn cam roller on the stripper arm. 
If this cam roller has become worn lop 
sided, the stripper arm may not be 
forced far enough to pull the loop off 
the bills, and the band will be broken 
as shown by the discharge arms forcing 
out the bundle. Supply a new stripper 
arm complete. 

Band 8 (Fig. 33). With this trouble 
a slip noose is tied around the bundle 
and the twine extends from the cast 
bundle to the eye of the needle. The 
needle has failed to place the needle 
end of the band in the disc due to any 
of the following causes: (a) The eye of 
the needle may be badly worn back and 
the needle cannot advance far enough 
to carry the twine to the disc. Such 
extreme wear is due to operators’ at¬ 
tempt to make a tight bundle by tight 
ening the wire tension. If the needle 
does not earry a special wearing piece, 
which can be renewed, a new nee lie 
will have to be supplied. 

The needle should advance until it 
just touches the breast plate or stripper 
arm. Turn the discharge arms over by 
hand and notiee how far the needle ad 
vances. If it could advance further 
without hitting the breast plate or 
stripper, shorten the needle pitman. 
This may relieve the trouble, and in 
sueh event the purchase of a new needle 
may not be necessary. On some 
machines a “slow” needle is possible, 
Continued on Page 23 
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Special Harvest- Time Offer 

A New Invention Worth Ten Ordinary 
Can-Openers FREE 

Cuts top off any shape can 
Quickly — Easily — Smoothly 

A Child Can i^se II—A Man Can t Break It 

Description 



THE JIFFY CAN-OPENF.R 



SIMPLY TURN THE KEY 


The JlfTy Can-Opener Is made 
or high quality pressed steel, it 
is 7J Inches long. Revolving cut¬ 
ting edge “C” can be resharpened. 
It is very simple in construction 
and so strongly made that it will 
last a lifetime. Our Household 
Editor strongly endorses it—sev¬ 
eral of the staff have obtained 
one. It cuts top off can just un¬ 
derneath tlte rim and leaves a 
smooth edge. You don’t have to 
hold the can. Just read how It 
works. 

How to Operate 

Cog-wheel “A” fits Inside rim. 
I ever “B” rorces revolving knire 
“C” through tin. Turn key “0” 
to right, like winding clock, until 
top Is entirely otT. Cuts hardest 
tin easily. • 

No more danger of uglv cuts 
from ragged edges. Empty cans 
can be used for riower pots. The 
Jiffy has to be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. and this opportunity is 
one which only comes once in to 
years. Don't miss It. Bead our 
FREE offer. 


Special Jiffy Offer 

Hent FRKE and POSTPAID with your ow - u or a neighor’s new or 
renewal subscription for three years at our regular rate of #2.00. With 
a one year’s subscription, send 50 cents extra, or $1.50 in all. No 
matter how busy you are, it will pay you to send in your order today. 

There is a Jiffy for every home. 

The Grain Growers’ Guide 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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f Make Better) 
Bread 

Ask your grocer for 

ROYAL 
YEAST 
, CAKES j 

x. STANDARD OF QUALITY 
^jLfOR OVER 50 YEARS^p^ 


3E3&Ki;*& 


“ HAW ICO.” 

PERFECTION WEAR 

The real SCOTCH un¬ 
der and outer wear that 
pj is woven to shape, does 
not get baggy. 


ISJpgSlFg 

b««B. etc. In.ert and ttahUn. I,'* aml.lH'i 

pack a,,® puntpald, AGENTS WANTED, 

nolUtUMrg.Co.,D*ptXColllnKTrowl,Ont. 

-BARRELS-, 

We sell barrels for pickling purposes, 
from 5-gallon to 50-gnllon size. We 
have new and second-hand whisky 
and vinegar barrels. 

We also have steel drums from 45 
to 90 gallons, suitable for gasoline, 
coal oil or rain water. 

Write for Prices 

Prompt Attention 
to Country Orders 

WINNIPEG COOPERAGE CO. 

74 AIKINS ST., WINNIPEG 



r use 

Perfect Seal 
Qrown 

ImprovedQgju 
JARS . 


Nothing adds to a 


11 fin 


ot 


meatdish like cucum¬ 
ber pickle. 

You’ll be ftlad If you 
preserve a supply for nest 
winter. Costs little now. 

OOMINIOR GLASS CO. Limited 
12 Montreal dept.d 


Cucumber 

PICKLE 



The Countrywoman 

w 


Kitchen Philosophies 

Sunday Scattering Sunflowers 

B> Anna SInmi 

M RS>. McNabb sat in her spot 
lessly clean parlor, her hands 
crossed primly on her best 
black “Sunday silk.” All 
week she worked verv hard, 
scrubbing floors for others, so on Sun 
•lav she sat in silk. She had been to 
church in the morning, and now she 
rested. When she saw Mrs. O’Hara 
■ uin in her gate she rose to welcome 
her. 

Good day, Mrs. O’Hara. Tis glad 
1 be to see vc. ’ ’ 

“Sure and it’s myself is glad too for 
the loikes of yon, Mrs. McNabb. Cum 
with me for a walk. I’m seein ’ sick 
friends today.” 

After putting 0 n her lint, Mrs. Me 
Nabb enquired, “Where’s Tim the 
dayf’’ 

‘Oh’ He s off to a funeral.” 

With that, the two women proceeded 
down the street, the straight little form 
ot the Scotch woman and her lame 
friend. 

I know what 1 d put ou ver tomb 
stone Mrs. McNabb. I’d put : Here lies 
the cleanest woman in all this town.’ ” 
“Avef That’s kind o’ ye. Alas! 

I d then be dust.” It seemed a sad 
thing to her that after fighting dust all 
her life, she herself would be all dust 
some day. .lust here they turned a 
corner and went down a narrow shady 
street. 

W hat are ye hopin ’ to find in 
Heaven. Mrs. O’Ha rat” asked her 
friend. 

“I dino! I’m hopin’ I’ll get anither 
chance at some things.” 

‘‘What kind of things?” 

I d like the chance of boldin’ my 
tongue agin them toimes when I sed a 
mouthful at Tim.” 

“Aye, the tongue is an unrulv 
member. ’ ’ 

“And I wish I’d sed more kind words 
to me old mither, bless her soul, 1 was 
a sassy one.” Mrs. O’Hara was in 
sorrow lor all the good she might have 
done and hadn’t. 

lo Mrs. McNabb a second chance had 
given different ideas. “I’d like the 
chance of a word with the three hus¬ 
bands I’ve laid under the sod. Ave, 
I d like that. Not altogether though. 

I miss them every day.” She sighed 
mournfully. 

“Which one air ye missin’ today f” 
“Ah! All of them in turns.” Mrs. 
McNabb’s loyalty would permit of no 
partiality to the deceased. “Where are 
we goin’ now?” she asked. 

Airs. O’Hara changed her basket to 
the other arm. “I always spend mv 
Sundays cheerin’ up them that’s mi 
fortunate. I here s always someone 
that \s sick or lonesome. I dig ’em out 
and buck ’em up if I can.” 

“A noble ideer! ” 

They visited first an old lady of 
eighty, who had been feeble several 
years. 

“How are ye today, Mrs. Henryf” 
Mrs, O’Hara placed a bouquet she had 
brought in the old lady’s hands. 

“Thank ye kindly. I’m terrible bad 
these days.” 

“Alack, yes! I see yer terrible sick. 
IniVerknew anith 
er suffer so much. ’ ’ 

The old lady’s 
eves gleamed with 
gratification. Here 
was someone that 
understood. Mrs. 

O’Hara continued: 

• 1 Tim’s at a fune¬ 
ral today. I ex¬ 
pect we’ll be lav¬ 
in’ you by soon, 
too 

You might not 
think this a 
“cheering »p“ 
conversation hut it 
acted that way, 
for the obi lady’s 
eves snapped. 

* “Me! I ’ll no die 
for ten year, yet! 

I just took a 
restin’ in bed to- 
dav for a change 


like. I’m as spry ns any young thing of 
sixty. ’ * 

Mrs. O’Hara shook her head at her. 
“He careful now. Remember that sore 
side.” The visitors rose to go. 

“Good bye Mrs. O'Hara, you do cheer 
me up. Gome agin.” 

So the two women departed. Mis. 
O'Hara continued: 

“And now we'll pick up that Anne 
Mngee. She’s always a snufflin’ over 
nothin’.” With that they turned in 
at another gate. A little queer old 
maid opened the door. 

“Good day, Anno. Put on your hat. 
You’re needed down the road here.” 

“Oh! .Mrs. O’Hara. I just can’t go. 
I'm foolin' so blue today. I’m too bo 
set with terrors.’’ Mrs. O’Hara laughed 
at her. 

“Pome, Anno, We need you. For 
get yourself by thinkin' of ithers 
ver divvils won’t chase you where I’m 
Inkin' you. Put on your hat.” 

Anne smoothed her wiry grey htiii and 
put tm a stiff little hat and came. 

“I’m hikin' ye to stay with Mrs. 
Tomkins. She has a bran new bab\ 
and four little ones. Ye 're to be a kind 
aunty to them all, do the housework 
and keep the kettle a boiling.” 

Little Miss Anne clasped her hands. 
“OhI Mrs. O’Hara, I never onn do it.” 

“The Lord will give ye strength, if 
ye stick.' It was Mrs. McNabb that 
answered. 

” A es, and no one else has the time 
and she needs a friend if ever woman 
did ” 

Thus persuaded, Anne followed when 
they entered the wee eottage of Mrs 
Tompkins, who wns very glad to see 
them. They stayed quite a while there, 
Mrs. McNabb making biscuits and apple 
sauce for the kiddies’ supper. Mrs. 
O’Hara had brought a jelly for the 
mother. 

Then leaving Anne Magee they 
started homeward. “It’s been a fine 
walk, we’ve had,” Mrs. MeNabb ex 
claimed, as they came to her gate. 

“Indade, I've enjoyed it. I haven’t 
money to give much to ithers, but love 
and kindness help a bit. ‘Scatter sun¬ 
flowers every day,’ that’s my motto. 
Good bye, Mrs. McNabb.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. O’Hara. You're n 
cheery body. I ’ll go again come next 
Sunday with you. As my Alex used to 
say, ‘seeds won’t grow unless ve plant 
them. ’ ’ ’ 


The “Shivat ee” 

One of the customs introduced into 
Panada, from Kuropo is the Charivari, 
commonly called “Shivnree.” Its 
origin is uncertain, but some centuries 
ago it was common in France, where 
newly-married couples were serenaded 
bv people who bent loudly upon drums, 
kettles, trays or anything else that 
made n noise. At a Inter date, the 
French did this only when the marriage 
was unpopular, or when widows or 
widowers wedded too soon after their 
former partner’s death. In the seven¬ 
teenth century Charivaris were banned 
by the Council of Tours, which threat¬ 
ened to excommunicate anyone who 
indulged in serenading of this kind. 
However, the custom still exists in rural 
parts of France. 

With the settlement of the French in 
Knstern Canada, 
there was n revival 
of “ Hhi vareeing ” 
which gradually 
spread to many 
pnrts of the Do¬ 
minion during the 
years that have 
intervened. In the 
West people have 
driven out to the 
home of the bride 
and groom with 
serenading instru 
ments and have 
made sufficient 
noise to call them 
forth. After re¬ 
ceiving something 
to eat and driuk 
they departed 
a gain. 

Surprise parties 
are enjoyable 
when people come 
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Life 

By Norah Holland 

"I.ITe has given me of its hest— 
Laughter and weeping, labor and 
rest, 

Little of gold, but lots or Tun; 

Shall F then sigh that all Is done? 

No. not I; while 5fie new road lies 
All untrodden, borore my eyes. 

i Life has given me dreams to keep. 

| Glad awakenings, and slumbers deep, 

= Friends to love me, and Toes to fight; 
Shall I then weep when rails the 
night? 

No. not I; since the road runs on 
Through the dark to another dawn. 

Lire has given me grier and glee, 
v <‘UK Of the wind, and -alt nf tM Ma 
Fain, and pleasure, and quiet breath; 
Shall I then Tear the race or I»eath? 

No, not I; who would rain unfold 
s All the secrets his locked lips hold.” 
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P ret tv as a Piet tire! 

All my fiirmls have complim¬ 
ented me on mv hats and clothes 
since 1 have been wearing 
"I lallamV garments. Net I 
spend much less money than I 
used to. as llallam prices are 
lower. 

Few should write today for 



Fashion 

Book 


now ready, illustiating the newest 
popnl.n modo horn Paris, l.ondon. 
New York and Toionto in 

FLIPS from Trup/ur to W oarer 


Fur Coats Scarfs Chokers 
Dresses Millinery Shoes 

Cloth Coats.';",,/, 

7 his Book i.v h'ft !■. / . 


AJJrors >u below. 


Hallam Mail Order Corporation Limited 
257 Hallam Bldg., TORONTO 
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STAGGERED POINT STtLL GLU LAC1N<J 



HE kind you should 
ask for when buying 


BEL T LACING 


It is the Original 


Belts are bound to break but 
they need not enuso worry if you 
have on hand a supply of Bris 
tol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
It is always roady for Instant 
use. A hammer Is the only tool 
needed to apply Bristol’s. Just 
drive it through and clinch the 
points, then you have a lasting 
Joint, clean-cut, smooth and firm. 

The smaller sizes are also 
handy to patch up broken har 

ness. 

One or two boxes does not cost 
much and will save you time and 
trouble. If your local dealer 
does not carry them in stock, 
write us and wo will see that 
you are supplied. 


Auk for free sample box and 
copy of Bulletin No. 713 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 

WATERBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 
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PUZZLE 


FIND THE 
OWNER 



First Four 
Prlist 
Each a 
WRIST 
WATCH 

BOO Prizes 
of each a 
FOUN¬ 
TAIN PEN 

1,000 

Other 

Prizes 


If you can solve this puzzle and will sell 
24 Frozen Perfumes at I or each you can 
win one of the above prizes. Will you do 
this? It Is very easy. If so, Just mark 
the OWNER with an X and send It to us 
at ones, ami if it is correct we will send 
you the Perfume to sell right away. 


BELFAST SPEOIALTY CO. 

Desk 5 Waterford. Ont. 


to spend, a social evening, but if the 
intention is to annoy and embarrass, 
the visitors are not always welcome. 
As a matter of fact, residents of good 
standing and refinement do not look 
upon Bhivareeing with favor. While 
there are many delightful customs from 
Kurope that could very well be adopted 
by this new eountry, the Charivari is 
one to which no place should be given 
in our nutionnl life. 



Hon. T. A. Crerar Replies 

Continued from Pane 4 

strongest pool enthusiast will admit that 
you eannot get along without such ex- 
Iienses as depreciation, elevator ojierator’s 
salary, gasoline, taxes, a fair rate of 
interest on the money invested in the 
elevator and other charges which make 
up the sum I have just mentioned. This, 
however, would make no difference to the 
pool, because if the cost of handling its 
grain through country elevators were 
increased it would have the terminal 
earning to comj>ensatc for this additional 
charge; but what about the non-pool 
farmer, and probably half the farmers of 
Western Canada for reasons that appear 
good to themselves are not yet in the 
pools? 

Cost Non-pool Farmers More 

Had the legislation gone through as it 
stood, the chances are that every one of 
these would have to pay at least an 
additional }^c. per bushel on having his 
grain handled through country elevators, 
and, frankly, 1 do not think he should be 
put into that position. These, I may add. 
are the reasons why l took the stand 1 did 
on this clause in the Grain Act. Let me 
add that as a member of parliament, fully 
conscious of my responsibilities to my 
electors, I endeavor to shape my course 
in matters of legislation on what is fair 


and just and right. 1 hold that on no 
other basis should laws l>e made by any 
parliament elected by a free people, and 
may I respectfully suggest to the members 
of the Farmers’ Union that these were the 
considerations, and these alone, that 
guided my course in this matter. 11 is an 
easv matter to climb on the band-wagon 
and shout with the crowd. It requires a 
little more courage to take a course that 
one thinks is right even if he knows, as 
1 knew, that my action would bring 
criticism from some quarters in Western 
Canada. This is my justification for the 
course I took, and 1 say quite frankly 
and openly that were the matter again 
before me tomorrow, in the light of all 
the facts I could take no other course. 

This letter has gone to a length greater 
than intended, but yet necessary to fully 
set the matter out and I trust that in 
fairness to me you can find a place for it 
in your columns. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. A. CRERAR, 

President, United Grain Growers Ltd. 


News from the Organizations 

Continued from Page 2 

Grand Narrows U.F.M. is doing good 
work in the community, and very inter¬ 
esting meetings have been held during 
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the year. A letter expressing keen 
preciation of A. J. M. Poole’s re-ini 
visit and his splendid address has I,, 
received at Central office, from the 
retary Mrs. F A. Pitfield. who states 
that their members are looking forwarl 
to another visit from him. The pres 
dent of the local is A. Sangster. About 
35 members have been secured to date 

About 20 members are enrolled in tk, 
Vidir U.F.M. local, the secretary 8 
Sigvaldson, having recently forwarded 
another remittance of dues to Centru 
Members of this local found the re 
duced seed grain rates, as secured bv 
the Provincial Association, of consider 
able value, most of the farmers of the 
district having had to ship i n seed in 
the spring. The saving effected in this 
way has meant a great deal to the 
people of this community. 


Home-made Radio Sets 

Continued from Page 12 

If this is true in the case of kit set. how 
much more troublesome it must be in 
the case of sets built up of parts secured 
here and there. The beginner cannot tell 
exactly to the screw just what he needs 
and occasionally a part will be damaged 
or broken. In a large city where parts of 
all kinds can be secured this is not so 
serious, as securing a few screws or a new 
socket means only an hour or so and a few 
cents for a trip down town; but on the 
farm or in a small town, it means holding 
up the whole thing until the required 
parts can be received from some distant 
supply house. Also it should be kept in 
mind that building a first-class set requires 
other tools than a hammer and saw and 
brace and bit, the special tools required 
often costing almost as much as a small, 
complete set. 

And when the home-made set is finished 
it very seldom will work as clearly and 
satisfactorily as will a ready-built set 
designed by skilled engineers, every part 
carefully balanced to work with the 
others and put together by expert work¬ 
men with every possible tool and equip¬ 
ment.—I. W. Dickerson. 


THE DOO DADS 

Tiny, the pet baby elephant of Nicky 
Nutt, or Dooville, is a clever pupil, very 
quick to learn a lesson when it Is given 
In an Impressive way. He is especially 
clever when it comes to returning a prac¬ 
tical joke played on him. Tiny has so 
often been the victim of jokes played by 
Nicky, and by Flannel feet, the policeman, 
that he has learned to play tricks of his 
own. Tiny’s latest adventure was one 
which followed another nap lie stole In the 
street. Flannel feet has so often ordered 
him not to sleep in the street, that he was 
always cross when he came upon Tiny 
taking a nap. Rut Tiny always forget- or 
something, and sure enough. Flannelfeet 
spied Tiny standing in the street, sound 
asleep. "Wow!” he exclaimed. “There's 
that dog-gone elephant asleep in the middle 
of the road again.” The policeman started 
for Tiny, meaning to rap him over the 
head with his club. Rut on the way he 
spied a pair of tongs the blacksmith had 
carelessly left lying about. “I’ll (lx him 
this time.” the policeman told himself as 
he picked up the tongs. The policeman 
crept silently up behind Tiny, and gra-ped 
his tall with the tongs. Then he squeezed 
with all his might. Tiny was sound asleep, 
snoring, and dreaming a delightful dream 
or sweet hay, and Ice cream cones, and 
peanuts, and all the candy he could eat. 
He was awakened by the terrible pain, and 
without looking back to see what bad hurt 
him. he started off down the street at full 
speed. Nicky Nutt, walking up the street, 
was amazed to see Tiny go dashing past 
him like a railroad train, kicking up srreat 
clouds of dust. He did not know what It 
meant. Nicky walked on until he came to 
where Flannelfeet stood, laughing until he 
was red In the face and out of breath “J 
wonder what’s the matter with Tiny." said 
Nicky to the cop. “I think he's gone crazy 
all at once. Did you see him tearing down 
the road as If all the ghosts In the grave¬ 
yard were at his heels? Crazy—that's 

what he is.” “Oh. no.” replied Flannel 
feet, chuckling and shaking himself ”<~*h. 
no, he isn’t crazy. I know what's the 
matter with him. I pinched him with these 
Pincers.” exhibiting the tongs which he 
had thrown on the ground again. Rut he 
did not know that Tiny had run In a cir 
cle, and had come up behind the fence 
near which the cop stood, and could heir 
everything he said. But there stood Tiny, 
hidden hv the fence He heard Flannelfeet 
say what he had done, and Tiny thought 
he might plav the same trick He reached 
out front behind the Tence with his trunk, 
and picked up the tongs from the ground 
The next thing the policeman knew he P it 
a terrible pain. He Jumped and yelled, 
and began to rub himself. Tiny had 
pinched the policeman with the tongs. 
When the cop looked around the tomrs 
were lying peacefully on the ground, and 
Tiny was nowhere in sight. Flannelfeet 
wondered what had happened to him Put 
Nicky knew. He had seen everything. an<] 
he laughed so loud he could be heard all 
over that end of town! “Ho-ho! Haw- 
haw-haw! Whoo—EEE!” 
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August 26, 1925 

Farmers’ Union Convention 

The third annual convention of the 
Farmers Union of Canada, was held at 
Saskatoon on July 21-25. The conven¬ 
tion was called to order by President 
1 .. p. McNamee, and it was decided by 
formal resolution that the field service 
men of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company be denied admission 
to the convention. 

Officers of the union were elected on 
the afternoon of the third day. Presi¬ 
dent McNamee declined to be a candi¬ 
date for the presidency on grounds of 
principle. The following were nomi¬ 
nated for the presidency: Charles 
Harris, Oyen, Alta.; F. Gledhill, Kuroki, 
Sask.; John Stoneman, Mortlach, Snsk.; 
\V. Laird, Handel, Sask. W. Luird 
withdrew and J. Stoneman was elected 
on the first ballot. 

The following were nominated for 
vice-president: Charles Harris, Oyen, 
Alta.; F. Gledhill, Kuroki, Sask.; J. A. 
Law Beattie, Durban, Man.; W. J. 
Fisher, Tyvan, Sask.; W. Laird, Handel, 
Sask. Charles Harris was elected on 
the second ballot. 

Oppose Immigration 

Resolutions passed by the convention 
included the following: 

That the convention go on record as 
being utterly opposed to any scheme of 
immigration or the expenditure of one 
single dollar to further the same uutil 
the financial position of the present 
farmer is assured. 

That the abrogation of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement constituted a 
positive injustice to the West, and that 
another western representative be 
placed upon the Board of Railway Com¬ 
missioners, such appointee to be repre¬ 
sentative of western agricultural 
interests. 

That the convention endorse the 
resolution moved in the House of Com¬ 
mons on March 4, by J. S. Woodsworth, 
that “In the opinion of this House it 
is not in the interests of the country 
at large that the privilege of issuing 
currency and of controlling financial 
credit should be granted to private 
corporations. ’ ’ 

That the convention protest against 
the clause in the new Canada Grain Act 
“withholding from the farmers of the 
West the right to determine where their 
grain shall be stored,” and urge all 
farmers to load cars over the platform 
wherever possible. 

That the Council of Agriculture be 
censured by the convention for with¬ 
drawing support to proposed amend¬ 
ments to the Canada Grain Act in con¬ 
nection with the mixing of grain and 
the delivery of farmers grain in store 
to terminal elevators. 

Hudson Bay Railway 

That “the Farmer’s Union of Canada 
do hereby serve notice on the Dominion 
government and through them, the sin¬ 
ister influences of finance and big 
business, that if the reasonable demands 
of the West as contained in the pres¬ 
entation of our case by the delegates to 
Ottawa, representing us in the ‘On to 
the-Bay’ movement, be not granted, the 
onus of our future action, mild or 
drastic, will rest upon such eastern 
interests and the government.” 

During the convention dates addresses 
were delivered by E. A. Part ridge, 
George Bevington, General Patterson 
of the “ On-to-the-Bay ” Association, 
and A. E. Bolton. The convention also 
decided by resolution to create a 
Women’s Section of the union, and E. 
A. Partridge was given a special vote 
of thanks for his address to the con¬ 
vention. 


Directors 

The following are the directors for 
1925: District 1, W. J. Fisher, Tyvan, 
Sask.; District 2, Peter Cropp, Gerald, 
Sask.; District 3, George King, Sturgis, 
Sask.; District 4, O. S. Nelson, Bagiev, 
Sask.; District 5, Geo. Schaufer, Hum¬ 
boldt, Sask.; District 6, H. W. A. John¬ 
son, Semans, Sask.; District 7, H. L. 
Beck, Ogema, Sask.; District 8, H. 
Lewis, Gull Lake, Sask.; District 9, K. 
P. Simkinson, Gravelbourg, Sask.; Dis¬ 
trict 10, C. F. Mallison, Smiley, Sask.; 
District 11, W. Ross, Kinley, Sask.; 
District 12, M. Marshall, Handel, Sask.; 
James Vann, Bethany, Man.; W. J. 
Swain, Grand View, Man. 


Fragrant Peonies 

Continued from Page 13 

now .commonly grown in the best gar¬ 
dens, Kidway, of England, Richardson 
and Thurlow and Brand in the United 
States, have also added many new ami 
beautiful varieties. 

Rating the Values 

The modern peony today is classified 
into singles, semi-double Japanese, ane¬ 
mone, crown, bomb and rose types, all 
of which have their own appeal. The 
American Peony Society, comprised of 
the commercial and amateur peony 
growers of the United States, has de¬ 
vised a plan of registering the quality 
of new peonies that are introduced from 
time to time. They take regular votes 
on varieties and publish a rating with 
100 points as perfection, so that any 
peony which is rated at SO or higher by 
the American Peony Society can be 
accepted as well worth while, and some 
of those between 70 and 80 are also 
very tine, while those rated under 50 
are not worth bothering with. 

Peonies are propagated by root divis 
ions. After a peony has grown for four 
or five years it is carefully dug and 
the roots are then divided so that each 
division has from three to five eyes on 
it. These root divisions are planted and 
will generally start blooming the year 
after planting and increase the volume 
of their bloom year by year until they 
reach their full strength in four or five 
years. 

A Lifetime Flower 

In addition to its exceptional beauty, 
fragrance and hardiness, the peony has 
a strong point in its favor in that it 
may be described as a lifetime flower. 
A peony that is properly planted and 
ami has any kind of reasonable care, 
will live ami produce blooms through 
an entire lifetime. Like many other 
plants, the peony will stand a great 
deal of abuse and still give results, but 
if it is cultivated and fertilized and 
not allowed to be smothered by grass, 
the reward from such attention is most 
gratifying. In planting a peony, as in 
planting anything else, it is worth while 
to take time and trouble to plant prop¬ 
erly. Any good, rich garden soil is 
suitable for peonies. They should not be 
planted in a place where water stands 
in spring, as peonies do not like “wet 
feet.” The ground should never be 
over manured, and no manure should 
be allowed to come in contact with the 
roots. It is advisable to dig the soil 
rather deeply before planting, because 
you must remember that you are expect¬ 
ing the plant to bloom for from 20 to 
30 years, and it is only right to give 
it a fair chance at the beginning. 

Those who have had the longest ex¬ 
perience in growing peonies recommend 
digging a hole about two feet deep and 
putting about six inches of well rotted 
manure in the bottom, which should be 
well tramped down. This should bo 
covered with good garden soil, loosely 
thrown in, until it is about two inches 
above the level of the surrounding 
ground. A pint of bone meal stirred 
into the top two or three inches of the 
soil will help some too. It is wise not 
to overdo the fertilizing in the future. 
Some growers stir a pint of bone meal 
into tiie earth around the plant every 
other fall. Some mulch the plant in the 
winter with manure and dig the manure 
into the soil around it in the spring. 
But don't overdo it. 

How to Plant 

When setting the peony plant into 
the ground the buds should be two 
inches below the surface and the soil 
packed closely around them. Peonies 
may be planted either in the spring or 
in the fall. It is generally considered 
most suitable trt plant in the fall, be¬ 
tween September 15 and October 15, 
although they may be planted safely 
as late as the ground can be dug before 
freeze-up. Experienced growers claim 
that fall-planted peonies come into 
blooming earlier on the average than 
spring-planted. 

There is an additional value and 
pleasure in knowing the names of the 
peonies which you are planting, and 
for this reason it is advisable to drive 
a stake in the ground and mark on it 
the name of the peony, so that when it 
grows up and comes into blooming you 
will know that the beautiful, fragrant 
white flower flecked with crimson is a 
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School and College Directory 



When Your Hoy or Ciirl Leaves Home 


Then is the time you want to be dure yon have selected tho right school 

Alberta College North 

Offers unexcelled opportunities in Public and High School Courses and Matriculation, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy and rolatod subjects. Conservatory Courses in 
all Musical Brunches. Correspondence Courses in Academic and Commercial tirades 


Board, Room, Lnumlry and Tuition l-'ee* in Academic 
or Commercial Branches, Ten full months, $450. 


Special attention to backward students. Stuff of 8& competent and experienced 
teachers. Careful supervision. Students may enter nt any time. For calender and 
full information apply to 

F. S. MeCALL, B A., D.D., Principal, 10,011101st STREET, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


ONTARIO LADIES* 



Re Opens 
Sept, is, 
1B26. 


COLLEGE SSSK 

Courses—Public School to Second Year 
University. Commercial; Civics; Music 
—Vocal and Instrumental; Household 
Science; Art; Elocution. 

Ideal City—Country school, 28 miles 
from Toronto. 

For Calendar n tid Booklet apply to 
Rev. F.L. Farewell, B.A., Principal 


Fostiva Maxima, one of the loveliest 
of all white peonies, and that the rich, 
fragrant pink is an Edulis Superba, and 
the gorgeous, deep, fragrant crimson is 
a Felix (’rousse. 

There is a great range in the prices 
charged for peonies, but the price is no 
indication of the beauty, vigor nor fra¬ 
grance. The prices charged for peonies 
are merely an indication of the quantity 
available. Some of the new peonies, 
which, of course are very fine, are 
sold at prices ranging as high as $25 per 
root, because they have been introduced 
only a few years and the supply is not 
equal to the demand. On the other 
hand, some peonies that sell at from 75 
cents to, $1.50 are the very choicest de¬ 
velopments of modern horticulture, but 
they have been in distribution for from 
30 to 40 years and are available in large 
quantities. 

In selecting peonies for planting most 
people prefer a bloom that is fragrant. 
Some peonies that are really very beuu- 
tifu! flowers have no fragrance what¬ 
ever, while others equally as good are 
almost as fragrant as the American 
Beauty rose. Most of the large peony 
growers now a days, in cataloging their 
flowers, indicate whether or not they 
are fragrant. Nearly all of the old re¬ 
liable peonies have a delicate fragrance, 
alt Iw-ugh one of tho very best reds, Carl 
Rosenfield, is not fragrant, while one 
of the newer early reds equally as good, 
Richard Carvell, possesses a delightful 
perfume. A nice bunch of fragrant 
peony blooms in a room will perfume 
the entire room. When we can get fra¬ 
grant peonies at the same price and of 
equal quality with those that are not 
fragrant it is hard to understand why 
there is any sale for uon-fragrant 
pectaies. 


Winter Courses 

AT 

Manitoba 

Agricultural College 

Open in Octob er 


Practical Courses for young 
men and young women. 

Science Courses leading to 
a University Degree. 

Splendid accommodation in 
Residence for 400. 

Write the Registrar for the Cal¬ 
endar giving full particulars of 
cost, etc., of above courses and 
for the circular outlining short 
courses. 

W. C. McKILLICAN, Dean. 

V -—--—-J 

r—----- 

Train for Business in 
Winnipeg, where 
Positions are Plentiful 

The Sucre** i* a strong, reliable 
school. More than 26,000 Men 
mid Women have taken Success 
(’ourne* *inre 1909. New student* 
may enroll ut any time. Write 
for Free Prospectus. 

SUCCESS 

BUSINESS COLLEGE 

1 WINNIPEG LIMITED MAN. 
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Poo! Initial Payments 

The following initial advances, on 
hards Fort William and Fort Arthur, 
have been fixed by the pool for the 
192f»-2($ crops, according to an an¬ 
nouncement made by the Winnipeg 
offices yesterday: 


No. t 

Northern wheal 


$ 1.00 

„ 2 




.97 

.. 3 




.92 

4 




.82 





.72 

.. 6 




.ft 5 

Feed 




.57 

Tough 

No. 

1 Northern 

wheat 

.92 



<•> 


.89 



3 


.84 



4 


.74 



r» M 

,, . 

.64 



(1 


.57 

Tough 

Peed 


.49 

Hejeded 

No. 

1 Northern 

wheel 

.90 



•) 


.87 



3 


.82 



4 


.7 2 





.6 2 



ti „ 


. f> 5 

dejected Feed 


.47 

Kota 

11 ml 

durum, 

10 cents 

under 


spring wheat of same grade in all cases. 
Oamp wheat, in all cases, 17 cents under 
straight grade. Tough rejected, in all 
cases, IS cents under straight grade. 
Smutty, in all cases, 1 I cents under 
straight grade. Tough smutty in all 
cases, 22 cents under straight grade. 


oats 


2 C.W. oats 

.34 

3 C.W. oats 

.31 

X 1 Feed oats . 

.31 

1 Feed oats . 

.29 

2 feed oats . 

.26 

rough 2 C.W. oats 

.29 

Tough 3 C.W. oats 

.26 

Tough X l Feed oats 

.86 

Tough 1 Feed oats 

.24 

Tough 2 Feed oats 

.21 

Itejoe ed oats 

.26 

Tough rejected oats 

.21 

Barley 


3 C.W. barley 

.50 

4 C.W. barley 

. 4 5 

Feed barley 

.40 

Hejected barley 

.40 

lough 3 C.W. barley 

. t 

Tough 1 C.W. barley 

.40 

IT. Feed barley 

.35 

IT. rejected barley 

. 3 ft 

Flax 


1 N.W. riax 

1.50 

2 C.W Flax 

1.46 

3 C.W. Flax 

t .20 

Rejected Flax 

1.20 

Bye— 


9 C.W. rye 

.7 0 

3 C.W. rye 

.60 

11 9 c.W rye 

.58 

Rejected 8 C W. rye 

.58 

Rejected rye 

.56 

The elevator comjum es 

have agreed 

the following charges 

for handling 


pool grain through country elevators: 
(’nr lots On wheat, the same this 


year as iast, namely, 1J centH per bush¬ 
el handling charge, and J cent per 
bushel service charge. Oats, 1} cents 
per bushel handling charge, and J cent 
per bushel service charge. On barley, 
lj cents per bushel handling charge, and 
3 cent per bushel service charge. On 
flax, lj cents per bushel handling 
charge, and 1 cent per bushel service 
charge. On rye, 1J cents per bushel 
handling charge, and J ceut per bushel 
service charge. 

Street grain, or less than car load 


LIVERPOOL CASH PRICES 

Liverpool murkei closed August 21 as 
Follows: October, 1 *d lower, at Ms id; 
December, Id lower at ins. 8}i1 per inn 
lbs. Exchange Canadian Funds quoted Jr 
lower, at $i.83j|. Worked out in bushels 
and Canadian currency. Liverpool close 
was: October, ft.fit#: December, $l.55|. 

MINNEAPOLIS CASH PRICES 

Spring wheat No. I dark northern. 
«1.50 | to $1,731; No. l northern. $ 1.59 ! 
to $1.62 1; No. 2 dark northern, $1,561 to 
$1.701; No. 2 northern. $1.56} to $t.nn ; ; 
No. a dark northern, $1.531 to $1.67 i; 
No. 3 northern, $1.51 j to $1.58!. Winter 
wheat Montan No. I dark hard, $1,631 
to $1,751; No. I hard. $1,64 1 to $1,691; 
Minnesota and South Dakota No. I dark 
hard, $1,611 to $ 1.68 1; No. I hard, $1,59 1 
to $ t.66 j. Durum wheat—No I amber. 
$1.11 to $1.15; No. I durum, $1.35 to 


lots: On 1, 2 and .‘I wheat, 5 cents per 
bushel. No. 4 ami lower grades of 
wheat; 6 cents per bushel. Oats, for 
all grades, 4J cents per bushel. Barley, 
for all grades, 5$ cents per bushel. Flax, 
for all grades, 10 cents per bushel. Rye, 
for all grades cents per bushel. 

To these figures will be added, in the 
case of all grades of grain, any fraction 
of a cent less than one-half (J) cent per 
bushel which may arise when deducting 
the freight rate per bushel from the 
initial cash payment as determined. 


$1.44; No. 2 amber, $1.37 to $1.44; No. 5 
durum. $1.34 to $1.4;?; No. 3 amber, $1.34 
to $1.4 1; No. 3 durum, $1.38 to $1.40. 
Corn—No. 8 yellow, $1.04 and $l.04j; No. 
3 yellow. $1.02 to $1.03; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.00 to $1.0 1: No. 2 mixed. 99c to $1.0 1; 
No. 3 mixed, 98c to 99c. Oats—No. 2 
white. 38 j c to 40c; No. 3 white. 371c to 
38c; No. I white, 35*c to 37c. Parley— 
Choice to Fancy. 7 1c to 73c; medium to 
good, 67c to 70c; lower grades 62c to 66c. 
Rye—No. 2, $1.01$ to $1.04*. Flax—No. I 
Flaxseed, $2.59} to $2.60}. 


BRITISH CATTLE MARKET 

Glasgow reports the sale ol‘ 800 Cana¬ 
dian cattle August 15. Top quality 
ranged From 12*c to 13c per lb., alive, 
medium grades From 12c to !2Jc, and 
heavier and rougher animals From'tic to 
I 2c. 500 Irish cattle were sold Angus t7. 

From 12c to 124c Tor tops, tic to 12c For 
good heavies and medium weights, and 
From 10c to 11c For oilier grades. Sco eh 
baby heel - made From 15c to 154 c, prime 
Scotch From lie to i 5c, and heavier- 13c 
to 14c. 

There were 500 Canadian store cattle 
and 7 1 Fats sold at Birkenhead. Steers 
brought From 80 r to 21c in sink (dressed 
weight including olTal). Cows sold From 
15 4 c to 17c, and hulls From 13c lo 14c. A 
total oF 3.000 Irish cattle changed hands 
mostly From 19c to 21c. 

A» London 830 Canadian dressed sides oF 
bee" were sold. Average quality brought 
18c, and choice up to I9*c, with some 
exceptionally good sides reaching a top oF 
20 c. 

WINNIPEG LIVESTOCK 

United Livestock Growers Linii ed report 
as Follows For the week ending August 21. 
198 5. 

Receipts this week: Cattle, to, 179; 
hogs, 3,143; sheep. 04 i. Receipts previous 
week: Cattle, i 0.819; hogs, 3,689; sheep, 
863. 

With exceedingly heavy deliveries last 
Monday the market opened up very slow 
and most grades oF rattle showed a decline 
or 25 cents below the close or Fast week’s 
market. By Thursday the market was 
pretty well cleared up and prices had 
taken on a much healthier tone, and we 
would say in a general way that the loss 
had been absorbed and prices were back 
about normal. All indications point to 
lighter runs next week, and we look Tor a 
little more Favorable prices. We cannot, 
however, too strongly urge those who have 
reasonably good pasture to hold back their 
light rieshed cattle For Further finishing 
as medium quali y light cattle at the pres¬ 
ent time arc bringing pretty low prices. 
Meal choice butcher sieers will make up 
to $ 6 . 00 . with a Few odd ones a shaoe 
higher, medium qualities ranging rrom 
$4.50 to $5.00. Heavy rough Fat steers 
continue hard to dispose oF at satlsFae.ory 
prices. These range from $4.25 to 94 . 50 . 
Top cows are selling From 13.50 to *3.75 
with an odd smooth helFer cow up to 
$4.00. Choice butcher belters are bring¬ 
ing around $5.00, with a Few odd ones a 
shade higher. Good hreedy Stockers and 
Feeders are in keen demand at prices rang¬ 
ing From $3.75 to $4.50, depending in 
weight, quality and finish. Plain horned 
siocxers ami leeders are not wanted. The 
calF market has a top or about $7. 00 . 
medium kinds rrom $3.00 to $5.00. 

The hog market continues quite strong, 
thick smooths at time oF writing selling al 
$13 wtih a 10 per cent, premium over this 
price Tor select bacons. 


McBEAN BROS. 

This is the year to ship your own grain. If you <lo this, you help to 
stabilize prices, ami in addition to this, you will get all premiums, which wo 
expect will be larger than usual over street or track prices this year. All 
xvo can say now is that vve look for high prices for our grain this year. Write 
us for shipping instructions and advice on the markets. Give us a trial. 
Reference: Bank of Nova Scotia or any Mercantile Agency. 


McBEAN BROS. 

463 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 


August 17, 1935. 


£ 


Annual 

stockerv”feeder 


Over $8,000 in Money Prizes 

Write teday for Prize List and Conditions 

There is no entry fee and no expense to exhibitors, except usual 
charges at open markets for freight, yardage, etc. 

OCTOBER 29 and 30 

At the conclusion of the Show an Auction Sale will be 
conducted by the Hon. T. C. NORRIS. 

Ask your local Livestock Branch for information regarding free 
transportation and expenses to purchasers, provided for in the 
recently adopted Feeder Pxtrchase Policy of the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


WINNIPEG LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 

R James Speers. Manacu 401 Scitt Block .WINNIPEG - 


The Farmers’ Market 

office or the United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., August 21, 1925. 

WHEAT_Local market has Followed the trend oF American and Liverpool Future prices, 

and trade generally has been small. Exporters do not appear to have taken any active part 
recently and the bulk or the buying against actual sales oF grain or riour has been by 
milling companies. The undertone throughout has been firm and recession In values or 
short duration. Until offerings are very much heavier than they are right now, it Is improb 
able that there will be any great change in values. Cash wheat premiums have held firm 
ami closing today at 27 over October Tor any odd cars or No. 1 Northern obtainable reriect 
a very strong cash situation. The bids For the same grade, however, Tor the latter part 
or September are not so good, being around Tour over October price with no offer near 

"'oATS—Very quiet market with Few cars trading From day to day. Old crop pretty 
well cleaned up, and in view or the heavy stocks or new crop oats in U.S., most export 
trade going in that direction. _ 

BARIEV Some reselling here against purchases or cheaper American grades. Trade 
llgh’l SO Far but Indications oF considerable export business a little under the market tr 

the grain available. , , 

EI.AX_Strong with good buying by crushers’ agents. Limited offerings only and very 

small market. 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur 
August 17 to August 22, inclusive 


Date 

JCW 

3 CW 

l >A t 
Ex F<l 

1 Ed 

2 Ed 

3 CW 

iVAU 
4 CW 

i.bV 

Rej. 

Fd 

l NW 

FLA A 
2 CW 

3 CW 

BYE 

2 CW 


56} 

50 

49} 

48} 

46} 

82} 

80} 

75? 

74} 

236} 

229} 

209} 

1001 


56 j 

49} 

49 3 

48} 

461 

80} 

78-J 

73} 

73} 

239} 

234} 

20 >} 

98} 

10 

57 

50J 

50 

49 

47 J 

S3} 

81} 

74} 

73} 

240 

237 

216 

101 

2(1 

561 

50J 

401 

481 

46} 

821 

80} 

72} 

72} 

240} 

235} 

217} 

100 } 

21 

56 * 

5't 

49} 

4S} 

43} 

> 2 } 

79} 

72} 

713 

243? 

237? 

220 ? 

101 

22 

5- J 

50} 

491 

48 » 

46} 

81 

78 

72 

71} 

245} 

240} 

226} 

101 } 


561 

50} 

49} 

48} 

46} 

82} 

80; 

77} 

77} 

238} 

231} 

211 } 

101 

Year Ap 0 

531 

51 

501 

49} 

471 

87} 

S3} 

79} 

79} 

240 
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The Grain Growers’ (i u ide 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 

August 17 to 22, inclusive. 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Wheat — 





Oct. 143} 

142} 

145} 

144} 

145} 

Dec. 149} 

139 

141} 

140} 

1412 

May 143} 

142} 

146 

144} 

145} 

Oats— 





Oct. 48} 

48 { 

49 

48 f 

48} 

Dec. 45} 

45} 

46} 

40} 

46 j 

Mav 49} 

49} 

50 

49} 

49} 

Barley— 





Oct 75} 

73} 

73} 

75} 

76} 

Dec. 71} 

71} 

73 

73 

73} 

May . 





llax— 





Oct. 234} 

234} 

236 

237} 

240} 

Dec. 228} 

227} 

228 j 

231} 

233} 

May 236} 

236 

237} 

239} 

241} 

ltye— 





Oct. 101 } 

99} 

102 

101 } 

102 

Dec. 101} 

99} 

102 } 

101 } 

102 

May 107 

105 

107} 

107 

107} 


146} 

142} 

8 ? 

129 

126| 

146} 

143 

130} 

48} 

46| 

50 

48) 

45} 

49} 

551 

53} 

56} 

76 

73} 

75 1 
72} 

60} 

74} 



76 

m 

236} 

212 

234 

230 

203* 

242} 

237 

210 } 

102 } 

102 

65} 

102 

161} 

85 

108 

107 

89} 


CASH WHEAT 
August 17 to 22, inclusive 


Aug 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

W <*i*k i 
Ago 

IN.. 

2 N . . 

3 N 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

Feed 

168} 

163) 

159} 

155} 

128} 

167} 

162} 

158? 

152} 

128 } 

171 i 
166} 
163? 
150? 
132} 

170} 

165} 

162} 

154: 

131} 

172! 
167? 
164? 
156! 
132? 

173* 
168} 
1651 
155} 
133} 

165} 

160}l 

!56 

149} 

127} 


The sheep and lamb market has i( top () r 
$11.50. medium qualities $ 9.00 to 
butcher steer From $4 .00 to $ 5 . 00 . 

The Winnipeg Livestock Exchange in- 
declared Monday, September 7. a holiday 
and trading on that day will he suspended 
All stock arriving, however, will receive 
every care and attention in regard to un 
loading and Feeding. 

Shippers From Saskatchewan and Alberta 
should bring health certificates covering 
their cattle. This is very important. 

The Following summary shows the pre¬ 
vailing prices at present: 

Choice export steers $6.00 to $6.50 


Prime butcher steers 

5.50 in 

6.00 

Good to choice steers 

5.00 to 

5.50 

Medium to good steers.. 

4.00 to 

4.50 

Common steers . 

•2.50 to 

3.00 

Choice Feeder steers, Fleshv 

4.25 to 

4.50 

Medium Feeders . 

. 3.00 to 

3.75 

Common Feeder steers. 

2.00 to 

2.50 

Good stocker steers . 

3.25 to 

3.75 

Medium Stockers 

2.50 to 

3.00 

Common stockers ... 

2.00 to 

;> r» 

Choice bn cher heifers 

. 5.00 to 

5 0 r, 

Fair to good heifers 

3.50 tu 

4.25 

Medium heiFers . 

. 3.00 tu 

3.50 

Stock heifers .. 


•) 7 ^ 

Choice butcher cows. 

. 3.25 to 

3.75 

Fair to good cows.. 

. 2.50 to 

3.00 

Cutter cows . 

1.75 to 

•) *) 5 

It reedy stock cows . 

. 2.00 to 

2.50 

canner cows . 

. .7 5 to 

1.25 

choice springers . 

.50.00 '<> 60.00 

Common springers 

. 20.00 to 

2 5.00 

Choice light veal calves. 

6.00 to 

7.00 

Choice heavy calves 

4.00 to 

4.50 

Common calves . 

2.00 to 

3.50 

Heavy hull calves. 

2.50 to 

3.00 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

WINNIPEG—Eggs: Receipts ol egg- 

during the past week have been very liirht. 
hut an improvement in quality i- no ed. A 
car of eggs was reported sold at firsts 
seconds 29|c, f.o.b. Neepawa. Dealers are 
paying, delivered, extras 32c, firsts 30c, 
seconds 26c. Poultry: Receipts during the 
ween have been very light. Two co¬ 
operative ears or live poultry are being 
shipped to the Sates this week From 
Manitoba. 


REGINA. SASKATOON AND MOOSE .1 AW 
—Eggs: The egg market throughout Sas¬ 
katchewan has remained unchanged during 
the past week. Receipts continue lignl 
with prices mostly unchanged. North 
BattleFord reports a slight increase in 
receipts. Jobbers are offering extras -.Mir. 
firsts 26c, seconds 23c. Poultry: No change 
in the poultry situation lias been reported 
In Saskatchewan. There is a fair move¬ 
ment oF broilers and Fowls coming in good 
quality. Prices for Fowl range rrom I'- 1 ' 
to 14c, and broilers 21c. 

CALGARY—Eggs: The market has re¬ 
mained unchanged with receipts continuing 
extremely light. Dealers are paying a* 
country points, extras 30c, firsts -.sc 
seconds 26c. There Is no car-lot movement 
at present. Poultry: Supply and douiano 
are slow with ruling prices at coumrj 
points, live roasters 18c, Fowl 12c, roost* i> 
6 c, ducks 14c, geese 12c. 

EDMONTON—Eggs: The egg market re¬ 
mained unchanged throughout the first 1 •' 
of the week, but at the end an advance t 
2 c was noted, with dealers quoting coun 
shippers, delivered, extras 32c. firste 
seconds 22. Jobbing extras 40c, tH' t> " • 
seconds 32c. Poultry: Receipts here <<>n- 
tlnue light and demand Fairly good. 1 ,MI 
are paying 16c Tor live springers and 
For Fowl. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK 

Cattle 1,700. Market: Killing 'la-'-C' 
opening steady. Bulk prices Follow; ’’ 
steers ami yearlings $5.50 to $*-‘‘ >,; ' ‘ . 

and heiTers $3.75 to $5.75; r * nl )f 0 
cutters *2.50 to $3.25; bologna bulls : 
to $3.75; Feeder and Stocker steers 
to $6.25. Calves 800. Market i 
Bulk or sales $ I 1.25 Hogs 3.000. l-i 
steady to 25c higher. Pi7 s ' 

Top price $13.50. Bulk prices 
Butcher and bacon hogs $12.50 to J' 
packing sows $11 to $1 1.25; 1> F* » ,;V 
Sheep 800 . Market: Lambs ’.»< 1 

Mieep steady. Bulk prices Folio _ ‘ 
lambs $13 to $14; Fat ewes $ 4 .oO 10 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

lumber, fence posts, etc. 

. , v | l i) SOFT WOOD HEADING Boxkdv 
" J 01 iu-hi ton*. i»l*neJ one side to J* Inch Saw- 
f ix>th etlfcCB Quote*, d0l»v®r*<1 

i'ufflclent 1 hoard* fjr one set, l e.. two circle* Relit 

Hr,>s . Bot hweH. Ontario. __ 

I ,u (toil CEDAR ANl) TAM \K M FF.NCI 
t( ’ R ,rs willow Pickets, spruce poles, slabs W rite for 
JicTlvewl prices The Northern Cartage Company. 

Prince Al bert, Baefc. _ _ 

ni t YOUR LUMBER DIRECT FROM THE 
min tJet our special car-load prices before buying 
.-tub orders supplied. Buildings ready-cut MU1- 
1 u, Ho mes Lumber Company. Vancouver. B.C. 

musical INSTRUMENTS 

u\M> INSTRUMENTS. VIOLINS, CORNETS, 
saxophones, mandolins, banjos, guitars. Send for 
our catalogue and bargain Hat of used band Instru¬ 
ments The R. S Williams * Sons Co. Ltd.. 421 

McDermot Av enue, XX lnnlpeg. _ 

phonographs repaired country 
order s specialty Jone s a nil Cross, hdmouto n 

nursery stock 

10000 MANITOBA GROWN I Ki ll TRIES. 

..■oiites 50c. each.best named varieties Get our 
1*11 list free. Roughen Nurseries. \ alley River, 

Ma n. ------ 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

st MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, GRENFELL. A 
' boarding-school for girls anil little boys. $20 a 
mo nth. Address. Principal _ A 2 ” 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

YUuK OPPORTUNITY 
TO bEHER YOURSELF 

y BUSINESS of your own—bettor than a store 
■A of yo ur own! A good living where you live, 
acting as our agent. Full or spare time. Capital 
and experience unnecessary. We teach you how¬ 
to become a National Representative, selling our 
splendid Hue of top-to-toe clothing to men and 
women, direct from factory. A clothing store in 
one small case—that's the National "Store at 
your door." Bigger and better Fall Line now 
ready. Write for exclusive territory, naming your 
district. Rural anil city territories equally profit¬ 
able. "It Is a sign of distinction to he a National 
Representative.” Apply, Sales Manager. National 
Mall Order House Ltd., Dept. 138, Box 2017, 
Montreal._ 

THE J. R.WATKINS COMPANY 

have a number of good territories now open for 
energetic and intelligent men to 

RETAIL WATKINS’ QUALITY PRODUCTS 

Now Is the time to get ready for fall business 
Experience unnecessary. Surety required. 

For full particulars write 

THE J. R. WATKINS CO.. Dept. G. Winnipeg 

SALESMEN WANTED—IF YOU HAVE SALES 
ability and can devote your entire time to our 
business we can give you a good position that 
will assure you a regular income We handle a 
most complete line of general merchandise for sale 
direct to consumers. High-class salesmen can make 
good money. Wylie Simpson Company Limited, 
Winnipe g. Man. 32-9 

SALESMEN WANTED FOR CANADA’S GREAT- 
est Nurseries” Large list of hardy stock recom¬ 
mended by Western Government Experimental 
Stations Highest commissions, exclusive territory 
Handsome free outfit. Stone and Wellington. 
Toronto. 31-6 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

« 'N I'KD—POSITION AS ENGINEER, STEAM - 
preferred, on threshing outfit. What offers? 
Harry Stinson, Box 4, Bobeaygeon, Ont. 33-2 


SOLICITORS ,N0 

FETHERSTONHAUGH S CO.. THE OLD 
established firm. Patents everywhere. Head 
office. Royal Bank Building. Toronto; Ottawa 
office, 5 Elgin Street. Offices throughout Canada. 
Booklet free. _ 

B ARR, STEW ART, J OHN STON AND CUMMING. 
barristers, solicitors, notaries. General solicitors 
for Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, 1819 

Cornwall Street. Regina, Sask __ 

"t DSON. ORMOND. SPICF & SYMINGTON, 
barristers, solicitors, etc., 303-7 Merchants Bank 

Buildi ng. Winnipeg, Man. _ 

l’ XI l NTS—EGERTON R. CASE. 36 TORONTO 
street, Toronto. Canadian, foreign. Booklets 
free. tf 


TAXIDERMY 

" 1 s i krn TAXIDERMISTS, 183 NOTRE DAME 
East, Winnipeg, _ 34-5 

E. W. IV\KB KY. TAXIDERMIST, 334 MAIN 
Street. Winnipeg 19-2« 


TOBACCO = 

CANADIAN LEAF—EXT R A IINE QUALITY. “ 

Petit Havnna, Grand Havana, Petit Rouge, Grand ” 
Rouge. Special Price for five pounds. $2 25 — 

i.V r £*d Leaf, $2.50. Postpaid. L Callssano A — 
i Graham and Vaughan. Winnipeg z: 

F1VI POUNDS WSORTED, ROUGE HAVANA = 

Petit Rouge, Petit, Havana for $2.25. Postpaid IZ 

I.alonde A Co., 201 Dollard Blvd., 8t. Boniface — 


THRESHING BELTS 

First Grade Fndless Canvas Belts 

GUARANTEED 32 OZ. 

120 feet. 8 in. wide. 5 ply... $ 82 00 

loO feet, 8 in. wide, 5 ply 96 00 

JuO feet, 8 in. wide. f» ply 115.00 

150 feet. 9 In. wide, fl plv. 140.00 

‘50 feet. 9 In. wide. 5 ply 112.00 

”0 feet. 6 In. wide, 4 ply. 35.00 

30 feet, 5 in. wide. 4 ply. 14.00 

Listed sl’e* only, total number 29. I 

1 >ENNIE ENGINEERING CO,. 119 Printers St. Wlnwlgeg Wan 

•Dl ls MM 1( H) NO RIVETS OR STITCHO 
bi stand. Wilson's Regina Tire and 
Repair Shop, 1,09 Searth Street. Regina. Sask 

|J|J S REp AIREI»" AND SPLICED—VULCAN- 
2““* pr ?^ as onl >- Heal service Curtis Tire 
oarvlce, 490 Portage. Winnipeg 31-5 
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WATCH REPAIRS 

PLAXTON'S LIMITED. MOOSI I \\\ i PR 

watch Inspectors Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteed Mall watch for estimate by return 


PRODUCE 


We are in the Market for all Classes of 

LIVE POULTRY 

Our extensive organitation enables us to 
handle your slock promptly and satis 
factorily, both in price and service. 

We guarantee the fallowing price* until next 
Issue of The Guide: 

Fawl. over 6 lbs 18s 

Fowl, B ti lbs lie 

Fowl. I 6 lbs 14c 

Broiler*, any slee . 20c 

Turkeys Ilo 

Old Toms 12-13c 

Old Roosters 10c 

Orates prepaid to your station. One orate 
or a car load reoclves equal attention. Refer¬ 
ence : Any broker or produce dealer. 

CONSOLIDATED PACKERS 

POINT DOUGLAS, WINNIPEG 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED 

The Old Reliable Poultry House 

UPMO t! It* and over. 18- 19e; 5 (1 lbs . 
XI.CjU'O 15- 17c: 4-5 Ilia I4-I5e 

Chickens, 4 lbs and over 22-23o 

Chickens, under 4 lbs Highest Market Price 

All prices fob. Winnipeg, guaranteed until 
next Issue. Uaah payments. Write for crates tf 
required. 

ROYAL PRODUCE OO. 

97 Alklns St. Winnipeg, Man. 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED 

A trial will convince you that wo pay highest 
market prices on all produce. 

Hens, Fat. over 6 lbs !9-2lc 

Hens. Fat, 5-6 the., 15-17c; 4 5 Ibl 14-15c 
Roosters lOo 

Turkeys, in good condition, 14-15o: Toms . 12o 

Broiler* Highest Market Prices 

Prices f.o.b Winnipeg. tVaics on request, 
Dorfman Produce Co.. 124 Robinson St., Winnipeg 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED 

TJTp'M'Q Over ti lbs., extra fat, 20c: over 5 
° lbs., 16- 17c; 4-5 Ibo . gtMKl condi¬ 
tion, 14-15c; under 4 lbs . good condition, 12Jc 
Roosters 9o 

Broilers. Ducks, Turkeys, Geese—We will pay 
Highest Market Price 

All prices fob Winnipeg, guaranteed until 
Septemlier 15, Inclusive. Save money use your 
old boxes—-make your own crates. TVrlte for 
cratea If required 

Golden Star Fruit and Produce Co. 

91 -96 Lusted St. Winnipeg, Man. 


LIVE POULTRY PRICES 

ITVMQ « lb» and over. 18-19e; 5-0 lbs. 
H-CiiNo 15-17C: 4-6 lbs., 14-I5c 

Chickens, 4 His. and over . 22-23e 

Chickens, 3| lbs mid over 21-22c 

All prices f.o.b. Winnliwg, guaranteed until 
next Issue. Crates sblpptol promptly on request. 

RELIABLE PRODUCE CO. 

317 Stella Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 

August lias been a great month for 
Manitoba bee-keepers. S. H. Holloway, 
Balmoral, observed an increase in weight 

C i » t . 1 . * . t 1.• . . I •.i i 
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of (il pounds in four days in a hive mounted 

on scales. W. D. Wright, Souris, reports 
25 pounds increase in one especially 


The Open Forum 

"lM truth ,»>/#/ fnis'hooii grip pie. It’ho ever knew truth put to the ttorte 
in a free and open encounter ?"— Stilton 

I'te- (Inkle assumes nr responsibility fnv the opinions e»pv——d hi ••nrvwpnndwtts tn this dspartiaMIt It Is 
'wqueated that tetters h# corflced to 500 words In length, th*« one »uhte,t only he dls.-’isae.l In a le*te« 
and that letter* lie written on one aide of the paper onlv. ami written Vrw plalnlv ipreferahlv In tnb‘ 


favorable day 


The Wheat Pool 

The Killtor. From imieli tliul Ims |toen 
lately said and written about co operation 
ll appears that many regard ti as some 
thing new and unusual, whereas no work 
or any magnitude can he accomplished or 
conducted without eo operation. The aetiv 
IIIm or worth) co operation are too 
numerous to mention, and It is presumpiu 
ous on the part or any one or them to 
claim a monopoly or virtues. 

\s the particular form or co operation 
Known as the wheat pool has lately shown 
a tendency to arrogate to itseir a position 
or superiority an attitude no doubt <>n 
couraged by the adulation It receives a 
comparison with other undertakings In the 
same Held to determine respective merit- Is 
timely. 

As l am not randllar with the situation 
In the other provinces. | will confine my 
examination to the Fulled Grain Growers 
Limited and the Manitoba Wheat Pool, 
and, as | have shared in both ventures, i 
may he regarded as an unprejudiced 
observer. 

The measure or sacrltlce and service due 
to each can he best Judged by the extent 
or the risk and the dllllcultles' to be over 
come In either ease, in the United Grain 
Growers’ venture a large amount or money 
was needed, and the shareholders staked ail 
they h.id or could get in ortler to llnd 
means Tor roller. The re<|iilrod amount 
was raised despite the Tact that the pros 
peels of succesa tfalnsl powerful Interests 
seemed exceedingly small; and II does not 
detract from the virtue or the action that 
the offered sacrltlce was saved through the 
able management or the company. In tlie 
establishment or the Manitoba Wheat Pool 
comparatively little money was needed, and 
most or il was supplied by the United 
Grain Growers. The pool contractor had 
llilh* to los(> and a fair prospect of gain 
from the start, and Ills assumption or 
superiority for unselfish action Is entirely 
without warrant. Wheat pool euthiislasts 
are pleased to call 11 a revolution. I would 
point out that it resembles a revolution In 
more ways than one. Il appears to In* the 
natural course or revolutions to go to the 
extremes, and while abolishing one system 
or oppression establishing another Infinitely 
worse; II was true or the French revolu 
tlon, and It Is true or Russia today. In this 
Instance the tendency lias already appeared 
In the attempt to secure rrom parliament 
special privileges at the expense or other 
Interests, and In the Interference with the 
choice nr pool representatives by dls 
tpuilirylng the directors or other farmers’ 
organizations. 

ir pool managers regard the enterprise 
as a revolution they should prolll by the 
history or other revolutions and guard 
against their ranlls. H will not profit them 
In any ease to seek unfair advantages for. 
under British Institutions, the object nr 
any movement cunnot he attained without 
general public consent. 

rhe pool managers deserve great credit 
Tor the activity they have shown In Its 
establishment, and ir they become as wise 
as they have been energetic, learn to put 
themselves in the other man’s place and 
lie fair to every Interest, there will, I am 
sure, lie no cause for future misgivings. 

F. Howell, liolssevaln. 
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The Cheerful Plowman 

By J. EJw. Tufft 




Consolidating Vacations 

•indeed. I think it very queer you go fishing every year! Are you doting, 
growing okl. missing lire, and losing hold?” says old Markus J. McGee, looking 
up and down at me. "No good farmer ever goes off on Jaunts like you pro¬ 
pose! How in thunder can a gent hag Ills spuds or pay his rent ir he hikes 
away to play like you plan to do today? I have lived for sixty years raising 
gram and niooley steers, raising pigs with curly tails, plowing river beds and 
vales, and I’ve found to make it pay I must labor every day! Neve’ vet. I’d 
have you know, have I dared to pack and go! All I tell you, sir. Is tr 
rroMc, how can you?” “Well," said I, "Just listen now. and I’ll try L 
how; first. It’s not exactly so that you're always on the go. I obsei 
yesterday seated on a hale of bay. swapping yarns without an end with . 
goinr rriend! Kvery day, I know I'm right, in between the dawn and nigl. 
waste hours, some two or three In the shade or barn or tree! Kvery time . 
meet a gent townward hound, or homeward bent, then you stop as quick as that 
iu«t to chant, and chew the rat! Why, my sakes, and gracious suzz. shades ( ,r 
lot, and Land of l z! IT those minutes that you spend could he Fastened, end 
on end. you would find them stretching out. four roll months or thereabout: 
\ll my play time comes at once, some ten days of frolic stunts; you take yours, 
f,,n r month* or It, sow It broadcast, bit bv hit; ! consolidate my fun and know 
exactly when It's done; you are mixing tilings, awry,—playing ten times more 
than 1!” 


TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


A Horrible Theory 

The Kdltor. I notice your remarks re 
the Scopes trial, at Dayton, Ohio. Also tn 
your nunibet of August 5, re Mi Bryan. 
It seems you believe in the theory of evolu¬ 
tion, and that it is an established fact which 
it is not. Now. as you know, according to 
this theory, we are not accountable to any¬ 
one m this world oi Um next. and that we 
come from brute beasts, if that were the 
case, what difference would It make ir xve 
lived as the brute beaata even now? Now 
i wish to at) that i have worked hard for 
the United Farmers of Alberta, and at one 
tune canvaased tins dlatrict to net ,< ui> 
scrlliers for your paper, hut If you are 
going to lead us to believe the horrible 
theory. I think It's about time for all those 
who think anything of civilization to dls 
card your paper. G. II. Archhold, Alliance. 
Xltu 

When the Binder Bucks 

Continued from Page 18 

and is the result of the operator having 
lengthened the needle pitman to cause 
the needle point to drop below the deck. 
The needle point on most maehinee pro 
trudes slightly above the deck when the 
needle is at rest, usually about an inch. 
This position is correct, (b) There may 
he some obstruction at or in the disc. 

It often happens, especially in damp 
or green grain, or where burdock leaves, 
plantain, corn stalks or heavy clover 
give trouble, that the needle cannot 
quickly pierce the material on the dock 
and will bring trash up to the disc. 
This trash will cause the disc to miss 
the twine. If the needle point is rusty, 
polish it; if it is dull, sharpen it. If 
this does not remedy the trouble, noth 
iug can Ir 1 done to eliminate the trouble 
except to out the straw higher. (c) 
l>isc may he out of time. Time iis 
stated at (e) under band No. 2. 

The disc on n Massey Harris knotter 
is very easily timed by moving the ad¬ 
justable pinion which operates the cord 
holder ring on disc. On kuotters hav¬ 
ing the disc driven by a worm gear a 
washer is provided to time the disc, 
which can be placed at cither end of the 
knotter worm shaft. 

Hand t> (Fig. 54). This is a perfect, 
band and perfect knot. It is shown 
here with trouble bands because so 
many farmers think that the knot is 
imperfect ami complain because it is an 
apparent waste of twine. The bow 
knot, simply includes in the bow the 
short piece of twine which is cut loose 
and lost !>y those machines which tie a 
hard knot. The bow knot is not the 
cause for a material Iohs of twine, and 
there is strong indication that it will 
stand the shockers’ handling better 
than the other knot. 

(Knot on McCormick binder). 

Miscellaneous Tying Troubles 

Twine wrapping above the hills’ cam 
iH usually caused by a very loose or 
broken twine tension on the twine can. 

Many knots snarled about the hills 
are caused by the operator having 
failed to look for trouble soon enough. 
The operator should not fret because a 
loose bundle is cast occasionally, and it 
is not necessary for him to stop to look 
for trouble until he is sure that lie has 
it. But if he is certain that something 
is wrong, the quickest, surest method is 
to stop as soon as the next bundle falls 
and examine conditions. It is folly to 
trv to locate a disc or knotter trouble 
after a second bundle has been cast. 
Thread the disc and stnrt the machine 
again, so that the first failing bundle 
mny be worked upon in each trial. 

To avoid a complication of tying 
troubles which cannot be adequately 
analyzed in this brief discussion, warn¬ 
ing should he given about placing new 
knotter heads on tyer shafts. Great 
ire must he exercised to get a new 
knotter head frame into the exact posi¬ 
tion of the old head. In other words, 
care must be taken to get the flattened 
portions of the disc and bill pinions 
just (lose enough to the cam wheel so 
that these pinions will not permit lost 
motion and will not cut into the cam 
wheel. 
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LIVESTOCK 


Farm Lands—Sale or Rent MACHINERY and AUTOS MACHINERY and AUTOS 


HORSES AND PONIES 


GOOD YOUNG WORKING HORSES, WEIGH 
around to trude (or a good car with self- 

atarter. 11. Laprlsc, Apply Box 10, Vul Mario, 

Saak.____ 

SELLING — PRIZE - WINNING SHETLAND 

S ony. Cheap (or coat). T. ItadclyRe, itugot, 
lan. _ ‘ w 

CATTLE _ 

Aberdeen-Angus 

SELLING—ABERDEEN-ANGUS DOLL, $75. h 7 
H. McBratnoy, Souris, Man. _ 3 ’2-4 

Holstelns 

FOR SALE- REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL. 
two years. S. Wright, R a ma, Saak. _ 3.1-4 

Red Polls 

FOR SALE PURE-BRED RED roll COWS, 
heifers and calves. Write to \V. K. Rent, Luiul- 

breck. Alt a. ___ 

WANTED TWO REGISTERED Kll> POLL 
heifers, one bull, three to six mouths. State 
prices. George Nolmun, Eth an, Man_ _ 33-3 

Shorthorns 

REGISTERED DUAL-PUR POM. SHORT* 
horns Yearlings and spring calves crated (or 
shipment. Your opportunity Is here now to get 
Into the right breed that has them all beat, at small 
coat. The breed that allows the most proilt. 1 he 
Idoal cattle that answers every requirement. 
Perc y N eale. Lova t. Saak. ________ ■»■*-** 

SWINE 

Berkshlreg 

29 REAL BACON litRK.sHIKE.N, TEN WEEKS 
old. They are bred right ami are right. Satlsfae- 
lion guaranteed. Paper* free. Price $15 each, 
f.o.b. Brooks, Alta. J. A. Johnston. Box 96. 
Brook_s,_Altiu _ __ 

Tam worths 

Registered tamworths — sire im- 

ported, champion Hegina anti Saskatoon. 1 W 4 . 
Also by old herd boar. 1 8 . Norton. Melville. 

Seek. _ 

Yorkshires 

YORKSHIRE PIGS. UNIVERSITY STOCK, 
May litter, boars, $12; sows, $14; long bacon type, 
papers Peter Smith. Drlnkwste r, geek. _ 34-2 

DOGS, FOXES AND PET STOCK 

REAL COM IE FUFS FROM WORKERS; 
descended trom ('linker, rtmmplon collie <*( the 
world, sold for $12.MX) Registered males, $13: 
females, $ 11 ; well-bred males, $ 10 ; fenuiles $S 00 
Write me for staghounda, greyhounds. Russian 
wolfhounds, foxhounds, fox terriers, coyote, mips 
etc Unsolicited testimonials. Percy Neale, 

Lovat. Sask 3a * J 

IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE L00K- 
lug for advertised heir, why not advertise your 
want? Someone among the 75,000 readers may 
have Jtuii what you need, and be glad to sell at 
a reasonable price. 

POULTRY 

Leghorns 

SPECIAI PRICES 326-EGG STRAIN PURITAS 
large 8 . C. White Leghorn cockerels for sale. It It 
Toews, Horn dean, Man _ 32-3 

Poultry Supplies 

POULTRY SUPPLY ( MALOGUI FREE. 
Pullets and cockerels from bred-to-lay stock 
Uex Taylor s Hatchery. Winnipeg- 33tt 

Farm Lands Sale or Rent 

FARMING IN BRITISH COI 1'Mlllt ON THE 
lands adjacent to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
offers exceptional opportunity to prospective 
settlers These areas arc peculiarly adapted for 
mixed and dairy farming Climatic conditions 
Ideal Crop failures unknown Only a small por¬ 
tion of Itritlsh Columbia Is suitable for farming 
purposes, so a steady market Is assured. Schools 
are established by the Department of Education 
where there Is a minimum of ten children of school 
age Transportation on the line at half rates to 
lutcndlng settlors These government lands arc 
open for pre-emption or purchase on easy terms as 
low its $2.50 per acre with IB years to pay. Full 
Information from H O. Wark, Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, Vancouver, Urtttsh Columbia. 
Canada. 

1N VS ST I GAT I rills FARM OFFER FARMS 
on the fertile prairies can he purchased on a long 
term plan of easy payment. Seven per cent of the 
purchase price cash, balance payable In 35 years, 
interest at 6 %. Free use of land for one year You 
may pay In full at any time Write today for 
full Information. Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
Dept of Natural Resources, t)22-lst St. Fast, 

_ 30-5 

FOR SALK NORTH HALF Jl-M-I-W UK. 
Including dairy cattle, young stock, horses ami 
machinery: situated on good road within six milt's 
of town of l.loydmlnster, Saskatchewan. Good 
dairy proposition. Including well worked up dairy 
business, herd consisting of Holstelns and Ayrehtrea. 
Further particulars apply to Vernon D. Miner . 
solicitor tor owner, Lloydmlnstcr. Saskatchewe 

1 

BRITISH COLUMBIA FARMS—FULl PART* 
ulars and price list of farms near \ ancon 
together with maps, may be had on application ttf 
Pemberton A Son, Farm Specialists, 418 Howe St, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

if you oo not Find suitable farm 

lands advertised tiers, why not Insert an ad In 
th* "Fami Lands Wanted” column ? It will 
reach readers tn hundreds of districts, and will 
cost but Iptte _ 

149-ACRE FARM FOR SAFE. 11 MILF.S FROM" 
Saskatoon a Vs mile* from shipping point ; splendid 
crop; buildings all fenced. Equipment It desired 

J Collins. Nutans, Saak. 31-4 


SASKATCHEWAN BARGAINS—N. H 19-33-32 
W., two miles from Pelly: S.E. H 34-5-9 W. 2, 
near Henson. Priced to sell. Write Walch Land 
Co., \V l nnlpeg, Man. _ 33-2 

SELI ING — 160 ACRES, WITH LEASED 
quarter for pasture, 120 acres cultivated. Stock 
and equipment Included. Write J. W. Harper, 
B cnlac, Saak. __ 

CARMAN DISTRICT, 240 ACRES, UNIM- 
proved, part W u-2-8-6, one mile from town. A 
real bargain. Ritchie, 1112 Nelson Street, Van- 
co uver. _ 

IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE—O. L. HAR- 
wood, Brandon. _ 26-13 

Farm Lands Wanted 

FARM WANTED—FOR CASH. SEND DETAILS. 
K. H. Hums. 620 Chest nut, St Loula, Mo. _ _ 

MACHINERY and AUTOS 

USED AND NEW MAGNETOS. CARBURETORS, 
wheels, springs, axles, windshields, glasses, tires, 
radiators, bodies, lops, cushions, bearings, gears 
all descriptions. We carry largest stock auto parts 
in Canada. Save yourself 25 to 80%. Paris for 
F M.K., Overlanda, Studehakers, Russell, Hupmo- 
blles, niany others. Complete Ford used and new 
parts. Out of town orders given prompt attention. 
Auto Wrecking Co. Limited. 263 to 273 Fort 
Street. Winnipeg tf 

SELLING—12-24 MAXIM TRACTOR, WITH 
good supply of extra parts; John Deere pony engine 
gang plow, with extra shares; one 10-foot John 
Deere double disc. All In flrst-claas condition. 
Tractor will run 22-lnch separator. The whole 
outfit Is good as new. F'or quick sale will take $450 
cash. Robert V. Slack, Rosemary, Alta. 

TILLSOIL 18-30 GAS TRACTOR, REAL GOOD 
condition, $800, half cash, balance 1st October; 
14-Inch John Deere four-furrow plow, nearly new, 
$200, half cash, balance 1st October. Archie 
McGunlgal, 1117 Cameron St., Regina, Sask. 
Phone 5080 

SEl LING, CHEAP—GAAR-SCOTT STEAM EN- 
glne, 25-75, good state of repair; Minneapolis 
separator, 32-52, In good condition, belts, tank. etc. 
Price $1,800. For particulars, address Sand Bros., 
Chauvtn, Alta. 

30-60 TITAN GAS ENGINE AND 32-54 CASE 
steel separator. In good running order, ready to 
thresh Cheap, for one wanting to buy and looking 
for good outfit. Further particulars, apply Box 
110, Kipling, Sask. 34-2 

IF YOU 00 NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE LOOK- 

log for advertised here, why not advertise your 
want.? Someone among the 75,000 readers may 
have just what you need, and bo glad to sell at 
a reasonable price. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONF. 20-H.P. AMERI- 
can-Abell steam tractor. First-class running 
order. May be seen at Caledon Machine Works. 
Brandon, Man. Apply W. E. Crawford, Flkhorn. 
or W, P . M agee, 146 E ighth Stre et, Brnndon. _ 

SELLING—22-H.P GIESER STEAM ENGINE, 
32-54 Case separator, Garden City Feeder, two 
tanks, two wagons All In good running order. 
Price $1,100. Urban Lowes, McAuley, Man. 
Phone 29-6. _ 32- 5 

USED AND NEW AUTO PARTS, ENGINES, 
magnetos, gears, generators and accessories for all 
makes of ears. Prompt attention to mall orders. 
City Auto Wrecking Co., 783 Main Street, Winni¬ 
peg_________ 

FOR SALE— $600 CASH. JUNIOR RED RIVER 

Special thresher, 22-36, In good condition Has 
threshed about 80 days. Price Includes loading on 
ear at Anole, Man., for shipment. Address 
enquiries Box 133, Drydrn. Ont. 

FOR SALE GOOD THRESHING OUTFIT,’ 
2.5-75 Oaar-Scott steam engine and 36-58 Case 
steel separator. B. Glbbard. Marsden, Sask. 33-4 


THREE-WAY PISTON RINGS. ABSOLUTELY 

guaranteed to stop oil-pumping and compression 
leaks. Saves regrlndlng and new pistons. Write 
Three-Way Piston Ring Co., 286 Bannatyne Ave., 

Winnipeg. _ 29-13 

SELLING—ONE IDEAL ENGINE, 22 H.P., 

and one Waterloo 24-36 separator, all In good 
running order, separator only used 30 days Outfit 
for cash, $1,500. Apply to Harvey I'ran sen, 

Wadena, Sask. _ 33-3 

SELLING —JOHN WATSON ENSILAGE 
cutter, 12-lnch, with feed table and carrier, has 
cut about 100 tous, $100. John Johnson, Lunflne, 

Alta. _ 33-2 

FOR SALE—15-30 PLOW MAN TRACTOR, PF.R- 
feet condition, handles 28-Inch separator. Priced 
right for quick sale. KJellander Bros., Wilcox, 

Sask. _ 33-2 

FOR QUICK SALE—$750 BUYS 28-44 IDEAL 
Rumely separator, complete, in good condition. 
Convenient to C.P. or C.N. F. W. Bollman, 
Moline, Man. 33-2 

FOR SALE, OR EXCHANGE FOR FARM STOCK 
or portable saw mill, 32-52 American Advance 
thresher. Garden City feeder and all attachments. 
Address Box 532 Vlrden, Man. 33-5 

FOR SALE—30-60 MOGUL ENGINE, 36-56 
Red River separatot, $1,500; 15-30 Titan engine. 
$500; good condition. Ebenau, Laporte. Sask. 

_ 33-5 

SELLING — SAWYER-MASSEY 17 HORSE- 
power steam tractor. Alberta boiler, splendid 
condition, coal and straw grates. W. Me Janet, 
Foxwarren, Man. _ 33-3 

FOR SALE—25-75 CASE ENGINE, 36-60 RED 
River separator, 25-75 Case engine, 36-60 Case 
separator. Ready for the field. Write Box 10, 
Hughenden, Alta. 

SELLING—THRESHING OUTFIT, SAWYER- 
Massey separator, 20-36: Ideal portable engine, 
12-24; both In good condition, ready to work. 
Sell cheap. J. W. Barker, Wilkie. Sask. 

FOR SALE—14-IN. FLEURY ENSILAGE CUT- 
ter with blower complete, in splendid condition, 
price $100; 12-f». power-lift cultivator, like new, 
only $75. M Peto, Emerson, Man. 

ONE S, H. 26-IN. CASE SEPARATOR FEEDER, 
In good repair, only five years old. Will crate and 
load on C.N.R. or C.P.R. for $50 cash. Lenord 
Maloney. Gladsto ne. Man. Phone 218-6. 34-2 

SELL OR TRADE*FOR CAR OR STOCK, 36-60 
Advance-Rumely separator, In working condition, 
with belts complete. Apply Paul Lee. Cadogan, 

Alta. _ 34-2 

SELLING—24-40 AVERY SEPARATOR, USED 
20 days, snap; 12-20 Rumely; 12-24 Waterloo Boy; 
15-30 Minneapolis, good order, prices reasonable. 
P. W. R)3S, Kincaid, Sask. 34-2 

FOR SALE — COMPLETE STEAM CASE 
threshing outfit at a bargain. Good condition. 
Would consider land or livestock tn exchange. 
William Gordon. Vanguard, Sask. _ 32-3 

SELLING—30-60 OIL-PULL, 40-64 RUMELY 
separator, practically new, always kept Inside. 
Very ehotip. George MacKcnzIe. Sovereign. Sask 
FOR SALE—CASE 25 STEAM TRACTOR. $400 
cash, balance arranged. Elmer Constable, Sanc¬ 
tuary , Sask. __ 32-4 

SELLING—24-46 FAIRBANKS-MORSE SEP- 
arator, in good running order, $500. Vance 
McCarthy, Plapot, Sask. 32-3 

SELLING—STANLEY JONES COMBINATION 
threshing outfit, in good order, $300 cash. Emil 
Rolsted, Carrutbers, Sask. 32-3 

WILL SACRIFICE RUMELY Oil.-PULL 30-60, 
Avery separator 36-60, stook loader. Clarence H. 

Chuich. Bo x 728, Moose Jaw, Sask. _3 1-6 

LITTLE GIANT TRACTOR 16-22 H.P. LITTLE 
used Must sacrifice. $750. Terms. Burton. 
Huxley. Alta. 31-4 

FOR SALE—32-54 CASE STEEI SEPARATOR. 
Garden City feeder, ready to thresh. Good buy. 
Hedberg and Leary, Grenfell, Sask. 32-5 


if Another Corking ■ 

l WU r //of Luxer 3 

I The following- words of praise are published with the Idea of telling- farmers 

of the Valuable assistance given by the classified advertising section of The 3 

Guide. No other method of marketing: surplus rarm products or equipment 3 

equals that of advertising- them In a g-ood farm journal. Hundreds of farmers °\ 

have proven It. Many have experienced similar results to those obtained by 
W. Carpendale. Oxbow, Sask., who says; 1 

"August 14. 1925. ^jl 

"Any time I use your advertising columns I have great returns. I TJ 

have learned to provide myself with an ample supply of postage stamps 
when I Insert an ad. In The Guide, as I know there will be some 
answering to be done." 0 

0 0 

° Practical Suggestions 3 

o September Is a good month to advertise Livestock. Hogs are up in price, 

o and the need for quality In beef and dairy cattle Is creating: a better demand 3 

° for good breeding stock. Several private deals In Farm Lands are being- 3 

1 ° arranged—notice how the “Farm Lands” section Is growing every week. ®i 

i® Now ‘s the time to Buy, Sell or Exchange these and other products of the 3 

r «There are about ten buyers to every classified advertiser. Who's going 3 

N advantage of this demand? 3 

GUIDE CLASSIFIED ADS. ARE FAST WORKERS—AND 3 

THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY NEED. 3 

Don’t wait until all the money for the 1925 crop Is spent. Remember, the 
first man on the market commands the best price. Your ad. will be placed ®i 
In Its proper section. It will be easy to find. There Is also a ready market Q 

for Honey, Cockerels and Pullets, Collies and Wolf Hounds, Breeding Ewes 0 

and Pet Stock. No matter how busy you are It will pay you to use a small 3 

classified ad. You will find that, as a means of making- money, the pen is a 

migrhtier than the pitch fork. Try it out today. 3 

The Grain Growers’ Guide Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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FOR SALE—GEO. WHITE SEPARATOR To ir 
In good repair, fully equipped, $350 cash w ' 
Forbes. Hnrtney, Man. _ ;) J 

SELLING—15 H.P. CASE PORI \HI I sTkaxT 
engine, good condition, reflued reeentlv 
cash. J. Cliff, Duval, Sask nu> • 

SELLING, CHEAP—STANLEY JOXI s l imuir 
Ing outfit, good condition. L. Horne, I)iik', 

____ ' 33-4 

SALE, OR TRADE FOR CAT II t slum 
Jones thresher complete, blower, feeder l.Tii; 

_A1 shape. Jay Laycock, Battleford. s .sk -i" ; 

SELLING—24-IN. MOODY SEPARATOR TT 
condition, feeder, weigher, bells Price Wvi 
Adam Blair, Quill Lake, Snsk. 

SELLING-—20-60 CASE STEAM l \(,i 
good condition. Write J. McDonald. St | ,, s t‘.. ( .h„ 
Man. "• 

ONE 12-20 HEIDER TRACTOR, in 
condition, $300 cash. J. Ff. Andress, Quill i 
Sask. ^ | 

FOR SALE — ONE LISTER PAGi H VNn 
milker, only used us demonstrator, l n (;tlU' S » to 
Landis, Stisk. 1 • 

WANTED—24-INCH FEEDER TO KIT EUR 
banks-Morse separator. T. Tierney, Paynten 
Sask. _ 

SELLING—28-IN. RUTH EIIDER, IN pkK- 
feet running order, $75. A. G. McKa\ Della 
Alta. __ ' 

FOR SALE:-—STEWART STOOK lOADI R l\ 
good repair, $250 cash. R. S Jovnt. Grlswclj 
Man. S4-J 

LARGE SEPARATOR, REAL SNAP. $400 
Responsible parties write for terms \\ 1 ane 

Fillmore, Sask, 

SELLING—STANLEY JONES COMBINATION 
threshing machine, In good order, complete, sron 
Chr. L. Halsetb, Donaldn, >lt» 

SELL OR TRADE, AT GULL I xki s\sk 
Case steam engine, Pitts separator. What offers" 
Joe Slablek, Cayug a, N.D H U No 2 
SELLING — WATERLOO CHAMPION sil’v 
rator, 28-42, In good condition. Price $f(H) 
Jake Dyson, Tudor, Alta. 34-'.> 

FOR SALE—ONE GOOD I SON SEPARATOR, 
22-38, nearly new, $7.00. R A Johnston, 

Emerson, Man. __ 

FOR SALE— SAWYER-MASSF.Y STE IM KN- 
glne repairs, L132, 861, 881, 870. 8S.5, s 77 , x75, 
etc. Jake Llebrecnt, Rhelm, Sask. 34-2 

FOR SALE—22-INCH GRAIN SEPARATOR. 

A bargain. W. D. Walton, Raymond, Alta 20-9 
MAGNETOS AND PROMPT REP UR SERVICE. 

Acme Magneto and Electric Co.. Winnipeg 12-26 
WANTED—POTATO DIGGER. J. DA HI IN. 
Norqtiay, Sask. 

SELLING—25-45 TITAN, GOOD RUNNING 
order, $300. J. Meyer, Seven Persons, vita 
SELLING—FORDSON”anT> SEPARATOR, $350, 
cash or terms. Fred Morris, Kelllher, Sask. 34-3 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BEES and BEEKEEPERS' SUPPLIES 

ANDREWS S~SON. BEEKEEPKUS EOUIP- 
metit on hand at all times. Catalog and price list 
on request. Corner X'lctor and Portage, Winnipeg. 

Man. __ 

BEE WARE- IULl LINE OF BEEKEEPERS' 
supplies In stock. Price list on renuest Steele, 
Briggs Seed Co. Limited, Regina and Winnipeg 

BEARINGS REBABBITED 

AUTO, TRACTOR AND GENERAi MACHINI 
bpnrinps rebabblted. Manitoba Bearing Works. 
152 Notre Dame, Winnipeg.____ 


COAL-GOOD FOR BOILERS OR tin mi n 

Write New Walker Mine, SP eerness . Alta. DU 

CYLINDER GRINDING 

CY’LiNDER REBORING ANDTlONlN<■ SAMI 
method as usetl by lending factories. Oversiif 
pistons fitted. Crankshafts turned Genmi 
machine work. Reliance Machine Co., Moose Jaw. 

Sask^___ 

CYLINDER GRINDING. TRACTOR, AUTO, 
engine, crankshafts, welding Pritchard Engineer 

Co T.td , 259 Fort Street, Wi nnipeg. _ __ 

CYLINDER re boring oversize pistons 
and step-cut rings General repairs Ror l«n 
Machine and Repair Co.. Moose Jaw, Sas k t •_ 

DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 

MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING < < 

dav and evening classes. Write School of Proiu 
Art. 471H Portage Ave.. Winn ipeg 

DYERS AND CLEANERS 

OLD AND FADED GARMENTS REPAIRE I) vNU 
renewed. Rugs and housefurnlshlngs rrm 
E'urs stored, remodelled and rellned. ' 

Rose Ltd , Regina and Saskatoon, Sask _ 

GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS 

SELLING—AUTO KNITTING MACHINE. J "9 
cylinders, new, $50. Grain Growers Guide, u • 
Winnipeg _____ 

HONEY 

PE:trrrs clover - honey. nati Kt ^ 
purest sweet Will deliver two hO-pounl , 
Manitoba, 17: Saskatchewan. 17H: Albert i 
18 cents pound. I.lght Amber. 16, l n . 

Mixed Clover-Buckwheat, 14 l j. 15. 15 V• ■ 

tlty discounts. The Pettit Apiaries. Georg- 1 ( . 

Ontario. ____ 

PURE ONTARIO HONEY. MAPLE ' r j 
Ontario apple butter. Ontario *PPUJ* r h r - n er 
and guaranteed. Write R k Knjebrttgh in 
First Avenue and Twentieth Street, - .^.2 

Sask. __ 

PURE CLOVER HONEY. FROM ^ 

bee yard, tn five or ten-pound pail.. jfic 

Alberta, l*e.; Saskatchewan. 17e . Minim 32 .4 
Guy Keoiher. RR 1. Sarn ia, Ont ^ 

PURE SWErr CLOVER HONEY NFA' UK • 
17 H owns. 30 pounds or over. Irwin a. J3 ^ 
NorgalO, Man. 














